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TING’S COLLEGE, LONDON! 
K THEOLOGICAT | DEPARTMENT. — This Department 
will BE-O F AY, 
simiasion, i d Durham, must present themselves 
sae walt Ten o'clock on WEDNESDAY, 


lication (which should be sent in a week 
a frthe Examination) and the Prospectus, containing all 


r _ 
R” AL ACADE MY of ARTS, Traratoar- 
QvarE.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

orks of Painting: 8 Sculpture, or Architecture intended for 
ent phen EXHI ON at the ROYAL ACADE must be 
sent in on rOrene Y¥ NEXT, the sth, or by Six o’clock in the 
Evening of TUESDAY the 9th inst., after which time no work can 
possibly be he npg or can any works be received which have 

already been ublicly exhibited. 
The other Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 

















mom ‘as to the course of study and expense, may be obtained | at the Royal Academy. ~ 
retary. OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., 
fron 7 R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. — | Every possible care will be taken of works , sent for F xhibition ; 
| but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
ING'S C OLLEGE, LON DON,— | case of injury or Joss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
PARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and any package which may be forwarded by carriers. 
J per ihe COURSES of LECTURES in this Department, | 2 prices of works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
eciE Divinity. Mathematics, c aaesten, natieh Literature, the Secretary. 
v, Orienta and odern Languages, wi ‘ JCA" 7 
val a Here TAY April's. 1950, on which day allStudents | [4 DUCAT ION.—At Horwyt Howse, Stamford 
a sted to attend Chapel. ms —< apa Piidtheces, FOURG GENTLENEE are BOARDED 
bi A‘ on moderate tern e¢ course of instruct 
Pull information ee ay CS any Te Chetek ot He | includes the Classics, the Frene ch ‘and German Languages, English 
joy R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. | Grammar, and Elocution, the Mathematics, Geography, History, 
Aprill, Grieg. — ng, &e. Re ane delivered 7 the P "rinelp al - 
‘i str xperimen , 
NG’S *s CO LL EG E, LON DON.— vertiser’ Scien ey Edneat teypeon d on ‘a small’ we 


e seen in a small Work, pub- 
lished by Simpkin & Marshall, entitled *School Education for the 
Nineteenth Century.” 


Ke EPARTMENT of the APPLIED SCIENCES. — The 
CLASSES in this Department, including Divinity, Mathematics, 





hilosophy, Surveying, Architecture, Manufacturing Ast | —— 
Nature inery, Geometrical Drawing. Chemistry, Mineralogy, P UTNEY COLLEG E, near London. 
and the Engineering Workshop, will RE-OPEN on TUESDA 


on which day all Students are required to attend 


President. 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Principal— The Rev. *, COWIE, LA., late Fellow of St. John’s 

ollege, Cambrid, ge. 
pine, RASTER TERM COMMENCES on the Sunday after 


The object of this Institution is to combine General Fducation, 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 


pls 1850, 

Full iofrace upon every subject may be obtained at the 

St 190 x. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. — 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON— 
MILITARY ag ibn ore ~The CLASSES in this 





tary Professions, and Pre we nm for the Universities. 
Department, including Divinity tin, Ancient and Modern P ° 
History and Geography, Mathematics and Arithmetic, English F Sd ee oie as follow 
Composition. French an a German, Mili tary Tactics, Fencing, ‘and or General Education, insinding Religious Instruction, Classics, 


Mathematics, the eae. I French, and German Languages, His- 

tory, Geography, &c., Board, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 
Guineas per Annum. 

In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 

f Chemistry and Physics... Dr.Lyon Playfair, F.G.8. 


tary Drawing, will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, April 9, 1850, 
- nich day all Students are required to attend Chapel. 
‘New Students must be above the age of 15. 

Aclass for Officers has been established to give instruction in 
Fartifeation, Military Drawing, and Surveying. | 
The Oriental languages may be learnt — those intended for the | 
rervice of the Hon. East India Compa 


8. 
Mineralogy and Geslegy Professor Ansted, F.K.S. 
Dr. Frank . 








| ‘ 
: see | petals urgy . land. 
Full —— upon every su ject may be obtained at the | inte { Su veying, Field’ Basi. 
) R. W. JELF, D. D., .» Princi al. ° neering an autica. 
April 1, 1850, ae — | Department a Astronemy Secale ad C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
7 . r | ivi ~ per an 
ING’S C OLLEG E, LONDON — | Architecture . . 8. Clegg, jun. Esq. 
EASTER TERM, 1850. 850.—Professor O'BRIEN will com- & | Rae W. Binns, mth 
mence, at Haltyest *~ elve on MONDAY, April 15, te be con- { Military Science ........ Captain ye s, R.F.P. 
tinued on each su: ing Monday at the same hour, a COURSE In the oyal Artillery. 
ow LECTU RES a the ONSTITUTION and MECHANICAL Militar EEE cssnunchsseceeus Hi. Fradelle, Esq. 
PROPERTIES of FLUIDS and GASES; in which most ofthe De =e Hindu stant naneavekennh F. Falconer, Esq. 
fondamental principles and facts of Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Pa Sw "oad © myers and 
Meteorology, and Acoustics will be explained and illustrated ex- Fen Messrs. Angelo, — 
perimental y. f Divinity Special Course The Rev. M. Cowie, M.A. 
These Lectures are open to all Matriculated Students of King’s In the | Principal. 
taleee Fee to the public, 11. 1s. for the course, to be paid, upon Sakae. 4 Mathematics, ditto .... The 4 W..G. Watson, 
entrance, to 4 — of ings 3 or Department | a M.A. Vice-Principal. 
Mareh 26, 1 JELF, D.D., Principal. L Classics, ditto .... H. M. Jeffery, Esq. B.A. 
Assistant Tutor. 





ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
ihe EXHIBITIONS of FLOWERS, &c.. is the Society's 
take place on the following SATURDAYS, viz. : 
May 18, facet and July 13. Tvespay, April 23, is the lust day on 
vhich privileged tickets, J 3s. 6d. each, are issued to Fellows of the 
Society. Every Fellow is entitled to 24 such tickets, if paid for on 
orbefore that day.—21, Regent-street. 


TAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRI. 
Albemarle-street.—The WEEKLY EVENING 


The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum, 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 23, Cockspur-street, 
Har oa rng ; Smith, Elder & Co.'s, Cornhill; or any 
information can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 
the College. 


DEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON, (so named 


euslesion, and under a Royal Charter,) for 
GENERAL PeMAL EDUCATION, and for Granting to 
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‘AIN, 

MEETINGS of the Members will be RESUMED on Friday, the 
With of April, at half-past 8 o’clock. The following Courses will be 
delivered after Easter :—Eight Lectures, by the Rev. Baden Powell, 

F.RS.,on parenemy, on Tuesdays, qumensins on the 9th 
April; eight Lectures, by D. T. Ansted, Esq., .8., on 
Pnectical Geology, on Thursdays, commencing on 7 18th of 
April; six Lectures, by Mr. Faraday, on some Points of Domestic 
Chemical P' Philosophy, on Saturdays, ——e on the 27th of 


Governesses cortifeaten: of Qualification. A Branch of the Gover- 
nesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
Come of Educatio 
Chairman—The Rev. F. D. M ‘AURICE, M. 4. 
Dente 0 pone oe , Cc. G. NICOLAY, F.R 
T. D. Ansted, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. |The Rev. Thos. Jackson, SLA. 
Wm, Bterndale Bennett, Esq. The Rev. Charles Kingsley, Jun. 


April The above Lectures will begin at 3 0’clock in the afternoon. Dr. Ber M.A. 
George Aubrey Bezzi, The Rev. T. Laing, M.A. F.R.S. 
One Guinea for each Course, or Two Guineas for all the T ev. Mich hael Biggs ~~ ma Samuel Laurence, Esq. 


March 29. 


) 


JOHN BARLOW, M.A. ‘Bee. R.I. 


ARYLERONE LITERARY AND SCIEN- 











. M.A. 
The Rev. Thos. a Cock, M.A. 


TIFIC peer ITOTION, Edwards-street, Portman-squ 
~(n MONDAY EVENING NEXT, April 8, GEORGE DAWSON, | 3°64 George Richmond. E ie = MLA. 
BA il deliver the" FIRST of a COURSE of TWO LEC- E. For ’.R.S. F. PLS. Tom Taylor, i 
On the Interviews of Remarkable Men.’ Commence at | PT \. Goodeve. Esq. M.A The Rev. ee So M.A. 
8 o'clock. Members have free admission, with the pri- | The Rev. T.G. Hall, M.A. Henry Warren, Esq 
Wlege of ever pa tips a lady.—Tickets to Non-Members, 1s. each. Professor Hullah. The Rev. Alex. "Wilson, M.A. 
Sabecription to the Institution T'wo Guineas per annum, payable 


Easter Term will commence 8th of April, 1850, and close 29th of 


une. 

Lectures in Botany will be delivered in the Easter Term, if the 
names of twenty pupils be enter 

Particulars may be ned at the College daily: from the 
Deputy-Chairman, at the College, every Wednesday and yy 
before 2 o’clock; or from G. W. Klugh, Esq., tary to the 
Parent Society, 32, Sackville-street. 


yearly or half-yearly in advance. Members have the use of 
| oer well- — ey Reading Rooms, the extensive Library 

ion, as well as free admission to the various Classes.— 
AGAZETTE, r connexion with the Institution, is published 
monthly, price Threepence. 


DYING and MODELLING for the WORK- 





p.~ CLASSES.—A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in > tory Classes are opened for pupils of not less than nine 
Feneres RT! DAY An By Southampton-street, pnilien’ The hours are from quarter to 1 tol = 
ri 


h, 1850, to PROMOTE 
G DRAW- 


UES 
Earmnnire of SCHOOLS for TEACHIN vening Lectures 


ures are given in the following subjects, which are free to all 


and MODELLING to all W oo en, e in the execution Ladies  actaall engaged in tuition : they commence at 7 o'clock in 
dmc Art. 8.C. HALL, Esq., PSA » will take the | the evening. Nams are received and tickets issued by the Deputy- 
‘All at $ o'clock, r.a. precisely. Chairman at the College. Arithmetic, A’ gebra. English Language 

realy 8 interested in Art, and Workmen and Apprentices, | and Literature, Geography, History, Latin, and Theolog: 
y Carvers, Plasterers, Chasers,  — Carpenters, Cabi- | ‘The Committee are anxious to form a good Library for or the use of 


tet Makers, &c., are earnestly invited to atte! 


ne COEROSUY ENVILCS LO evened. the Poe of the College, and vy Rae soe eee = Tenden, 

and will be happy to receive Donations of Standa' orks. 
GHAKESPEARE.—The 1 —The whole of the 1e Editions tions of Several such have Leon given, forming the nucleus of a Library, 
re, published in Folio, viz. :—First, Second, Third, purpose. 


Shakespea 
tai the Serna Edition of the Third (with the 





and a room has been set apart for the 
additional Plays) Ce 
earth Loy. ition, and the Reprint of the First, in all 6 vols. folio, The Committee of Réqetion, are read by examine any Lady 
Morocco extra, pit leaves, with borders of gold on the sides, | in any branch of knowledge, and to gran’ ertificate. The ex- 
Sra hoe fthe “> : an a i 34 orth Gontificates — imp]. me op ion of the Examiner as 
a le a Collection o sa re an ous e ifica express si y inio’ 
W.H, Euxiys, 47 Lombard-street ty to the amount of knowledge possessed by the lady who is examined 





JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 

BOOES of the RAREST and ‘MOST INTER- 
CLASSES of LITERATURE, ON SALE 

NO ine OF THIS JOURNAL ANDSEVEN PRECEDING 


eS = 
“| NTIENT MANUSCRIPTS, upon Vellum and 
Paper, including Original Cartularies—Chronicles of Eng- 
land, &c. &c.—Visitations of Dorsetshire, Essex. Somersetshire, 
and Wiltshire—Splendid Volumes of Pedigrees, Heraldry, Draw- 
ings, and Monastic Seals—Anglo- Norman. Charters from a very 
early period—and various other interesting subjects —Catalogues 
are now ready, and may be had upon application to THOMAS 
THORPE, 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, or per post, upon 
receiving six postage stamps to prepay the same 
'.O GOVERNESSES. — WANTED, at Mid- 
summer, a GENTLEWOMAN who has resided in Paris. 
and feels competent to speak and teach the Fre ~y" Language, and 
to give instruction in Drawing, in the Family ofa Lady, where 
there are a very limited number of Pupils. —Address, post paid, to 
A. L. B., Post Office, Amesbury, Wiltshire. 
I OME EDUCATION. —tTwo tirrLe Girts 
can be RECEIVED in the Family ofan Officer of the Navy, 
of High Church principles, residing in the West of England. A 
home of much comfort, and possessing superior advantages, can be 
insured, under the superintendence ofa L ae. who haa, with the 
most satisfactory results, devoted her time and attencion, for some 
years past, to the private education of her three daughters, the two 
youngest of whom she has yet to complete. She will be assisted by 
. is Peay Governess and Masters of eeinence, The Advertiser 
ll be in London all the early part of the season, and will be 
henee to state fall particulars in a personal interview. To avoid 
unnecessary trouble, the terms required will be 100 guineas per 
annum, including every expense except medical attendance.— 
Address, X. L. Y., No, 14, Sidney-street, Fulham-road, Chelsea. 


‘0 BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 

PRINTERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, with immediate 
possession, an ESTABLISHED BUSINESS, situate in a Market 
Town in the East Riding of Yorkshire, presenting a very eligible 
opportunity for any party having a small capital at command. 
The most satisfactory reasons can be given and further particu- 
ae . ae on application to Mr. W. Boast, Printer, Market 

eighton. 


(THEAt RE ROYAL, EDINBURGH, TO BE 

LET.—As the present Lease of the Theatre Royal will expire 
on the 29th of ena 1851, and as ame. “Murray has declined to 
renew it, the THEATRE will be LET ch a number of yooes 
as may be agreed on.—Apply to ae nant & Watrace, W.5. 
30, Drummond-place, Edinburgh. 


[XHIBITION of 1851.—Her Masesty’s Com- 

missioners hereby give BOFIOR that THREE PRIZES of 
1002, will be awarded for REE DESIGNS for MEDALS, ane 
three Prizes of 50l. for the three Fat Designs ot accepted, The 
Designs to be in basso-rilievo, and sent before the Ist “Pune, 1850 
—For further particulars apply to M. D. Wy ah, Esq., 1, ra 
Palace-yard, London. 


XREAT EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS 
OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 1851. 
NOTICE TO INTENDING EXHIBITORS. 

In pursuance of the directions of Her Majesty's Commissioners, 
the Westminster Committee request that all persons resident in 
the City and Liberties of Westminster, desirous of becoming 
Exhibitors, will, on or before the first day of May next, send to the 
Secretary of the Committee, Mr. G. H. Drew, 23, Parliament- 
street, a notice of their intention, with a general description of the 
najere < the Object to be exhibited, and the space required for its 
exhibition. 

Printed Forms for the Return may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, and any further information from the Loca’ 
Commissioners,— 

Mr. J. Brown, 236, nt-street. 

Mr. J. G. Gaasn. 14, Wigmore-street. 

Mr. P. Granam, 37, Oxford-street. 

Mr. Steruen Lewis, 193, Regent-street. 
Mr. T. J. Miter, 7, Millbank-street. 

Mr. W. G. Rocers, 10, Carlisle-street, Soho. 
Mr. E. Swewu, 27, Albemarle-street. 


_April 2, 1850. ee 
EXHIBITION « OF INDUSTRY OF ALL 
NATIONS, 1851. 

The City of London Committee for furthering the Exhibition 
of Industry of All Nations, in May beg to urge upon the 
attention of Parties residing within cy City of London, and 
intending to be Exhibitors, that the Royal Commissioners are 
desirous of a a uainted with the Names of Exhibitors, 
the Objects exhibited, and the Space required for 
such Objects, batore the 10th: of May 1850; A. the Committee are 
now prepared to sapply F printed Forms of Returns to be filled up 
by intending Exhibito: 

Hon. 
Secs. 












































STEPHEN REED CATTLEY, M.A., 
DAVID WILLIAMS WIRE, 
Office of the City of ole Committee, 
62, Cheapside, April 6, 1850. 
CAMBRIDGE FIRST SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
XHIBITION OF 1851.—The following Sub- 
‘4 scriptions have been received by the Local Committee for 
Cambridge University :— 











he Vice-Chancellor .... £10 10) Rev. C. W. Swainson .... £1 1 
The Master of Trinity .. 10 0) Rev. R. Raven, Magdalen 1 1 
Master of St. Catherine's 10 0| Prof. ox Pembroke... 2 3 
Dean of Windso 20 | Rev. J Crowfoot,Caius 2 0 
The Master of St ‘John’s 5 0| Rev. J. Romilly. Repetar 1. 
The Master of Pembroke 3 3 | Rev. T. 8. Woollaston. 11 
The Master of Sidney 3 3| Rev. F. Gell, Christ's 11 
The Master of St. Peter's 3 3) Rev. W. Emery 010 
The Master of Downing.. 2 2)C. C. Babington, B Ss 2 
Prof. Haviland, M.D. 2 0| Rev. 8. B. Dowel i. 

Woodham, 'D C.L..... 2 2| Rev. M. Bright 1i 
Rev. Prof. Challis........ 2 0} Rev. A. R. Grant, Tr y ll 
Rey. Prof. Willis .. 3 3) Dr. Paget, M. + yCaius, » 2 
Rev. F. France, St. John's 3 3| Rev. E. Warte alen 1 @ 
w. Hopkins, Hoa 2 2| Rev. John Sein se ay 11 
J.C. Adam: Es paaeoanse 22 pA es 4 : 

2 2) Rev. 
Rey: John Brown, * —eyatae 2 2] Rev. J.D. Kidout, Christ's 1 1 

March 30, 1850,  CHABLES C. BABINGTON, Hon. Bec. 
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BOOKSELLER is in WANT of an experienced 
ASSISTANT in the OLD and NEW BOOK TRADE.— 
Apply, stating salary, reference, &c., R. C. 8. R., Mercury Office, 


Bir 


IGNOR & MADAME FERRARI beg to Ba 
form their friends and pupils that they have REMOVED to 
their permanent residence, No. 69, UPPER NORTON-STREET, 
PORTLAN D-PLACE, where they continue to give INSTRUC- 
TIONS in the CULTIVATION of the VOICE and the various 
branches of SINGING. Their Course of Spring Classes is now 
forming. Signor & Madame Ferrari have a VACANCY for one 
Lady as an In-door Articled Pupil. 
MODEL DRAWING.—Exerer HAL.t, Strand. 
—PERSPECTIVE, LANDSCAPE and FIGURE DRAW- 
ING TAUGHT from }.;:DELS—the most successful method of 
learning to sketch from Nature.— Morning, Afternoon and Even- 
ing Classes.—Terms, 208. for 20 Lessons.—Private Lessons given.— 
Schools attended.—For further particulars apply to Mr. GANDEE, 
No. 19, Exeter Hall. 


YHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and LAND- 

. SCAPE LENSES.—A. ROSS, Optician, begs to inform 
Photographers that he has a stock of these Instruments, which 
have been manufactured by his peculiar process. They have the 
chemical and visual foci coincident, and_ produce fine definition 
throughout the whole of the picture.—A Catalogue of Prices may 
be | by applying at 2, Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn. 




















COLOURED 
PORTRA 
Are TAKEN DAILY 
At Mr. Richard Beard’s Establishments. 
85, King William-street, City, 
34, Parliament-street, 


BEARDS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ITs 


n 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 
80 a 
34, Church-street, Liverpool. = 


T.ALBOTYPE SUN PORTRAITS on 
PAPER.— MESSRS. HENNEMAN & MALONE, 122, 
Regent-street, (Photographers to the Gam.) take Portraits, even 
in dull weather, which, when coloured. resemble highly-finished 
miniatures. Copies made from Degucerectape Portraits (magnified 
or diminished in size), Portraits in Vil or Water-colours, Pictures, 
Statuary, Engravings, Rare Books, and every kind of Work of Art. 
Apparatus, Chemicals, &c, for Amateurs sent to any part of the 


wor! 
A Collection of Photographs from France, Italy, Germany, 
America, &c. on view (gratuitously) at 122, Kegent-street. 





BY B. R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY. 

HE FOLDING DRAWING MODELS, 
constructed on an entirely new principle, enable the Pupil 

at once to Paint from Nature. They lie quite flat when not in 
use, consist of Cottages, Churches, Bridges, Towers, &c., in outline 
and colour.—“ Their compactness admirably adapts them for 
Private Families and Schools, their portability renders them 
invaluable to the Drawing Master.”—Single Models, from 7s. 6d. 
each; or in Sets complete with Box and Stand, Elementary, 
2 guineas, Advanced, 3 guineas.—Sold by the Principal Artists’ 


Colourmen and Booksellers. 
RAWING-ROOM and DINING-ROOM 
* ORNAMENTS.—J. TENNANT (Successor to 8. Mawe), 
149, Strand, has lately received a new assortment of ITALIAN 
ALABASTER, BLACK MARBLE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS, consisting of inlaid and engraved Tables, Obelisks, 
Watch-stands, Candlestic 8, Vases, lnkstands, Paper-weights, &c., 
together with an extensive variety of Shells, Minerals, and Geolo- 
gical Specimens. 


MESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 

Acents,and Acrents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of theContinent, fore earingthroughthe Custom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
everyinformation, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and fo the Mus¢e Royal. 


2OOKBINDING.—Gezorce Bowron, of 213, 
Oxford-street, near Portman-street, respectfully solicits 
orders for BOOKBINDING. The strictest attention is paid to the 
sewing and forwarding, in order to insure the freest possible open- 
ing, for which his binding has long been distinguished. The best 
workmanship and the most moderate charges may be relied on. 
G. Bowron has been established as a Practical Binder for many 
years. 

BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC, 
YATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
> 4, CLEMENT’S-LANE, STRAND, LONDON, respect- 

fully announce to Literary Societies and persons desirous of 

lishing literary productions, that they possess ample Founts of ty pe, 
calculated for handsomely and expeditiously PRINTING BOOKS: 

AMPHLETS, &c. B. & H. can secure for Works printed by them 
the advantage of being published by the first London Houses.— 

Estimates, and Specimens of Type, to be had gratis. 

500 Pamphlets, 16 pages. size of Bentley’s Miscellany, 
Quarterly Keview, Edinburgh Review, &c., on good > £317 6 
paper, well pressed nee 

DEO ED \senncsdces Soenseseessoaces bane 510 0 

Forwarded (carriage free) to any part of the Kingdom ; and Proof 

Sheets within six days after the receipt of the Manuscript, accom- 

panied by Post-office Order, or respectable reference in London. 














ub- 


QELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, Is. per 100; 
kK .__ Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 
quires for 1s. ; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100. Best Sealing 
Wax, 14 sticks for 1s. Card Plate engraved for 28. 6d. ; 100 best 
Cards printed for 28. 6d. A choice Collection of Dressing Cases, 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes Envelope Boxes, 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &., at WILLIAM LOCK- 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near’ Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sent carriage free. 

*«* The finest Eau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lls. 


per case of six bottles. 
WiHILLiams & NORGATE’S NEW 
CATALOGUES. 


1, Theological Catalogue. 
2. German Book-Circular— Quarterly List of 


NEW BOOKS. 
3. A List of Cheap Second-hand Books, and 
Books at reduced prices, 
4, aaingee of General Literature. (4 stamps.) 
Wituiams & Nonrcare, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 








TORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 25.—The 
a latest day for receiving ApveRTISEMENTs and Bixts in Lon- 
don will be SATURDAY, the 20th instant. 

London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. Edinburgh : 
W. P. Kennedy. ARN ccd Wy ob whet” 

YUMING’S LIBRARY, 42, Lamp’s Conpurr- 

/ Srreet, established 1820, now containing upwards of Twenty 
Thousand Volumes. An unlimited supply of New Works. Single, 
Family, and Country Subscriptions, to meet the accommodation 
required.—*s* An abridged Catalogue forwarded post free. 


,IMMONS’S OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE 
\O LIBRARY and READING ROOM, 64, Edgeware-road.— 
Single Subscription to Library, One Guinea per annum. Sub- 
scribers paying 3/. 38. per annum are supplied with all the New 
Works of interest:—Layard’s Nineveh—Macaulay’s England— 
Reginald Hastings—Life of Duke of Kent; and all the Magazines 
and Periodicals as published. A Subscription of 5/. 5s. entitles the 
Subscriber to 20 Vols. at one time. Books sent into the country 
carriage free. ine nae 

Now ready, Gratis and Free by Post, 7 
peau & CO.’S QUARTERLY LIST, No. 6, 
of NEW FRENCH, GERMAN, and other Foreign Works 
recently published on the Continent, and imported by Du.avu & 
Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. postage free, 

A CATALOGUE of NEW and CHOICE 
F BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE. 

** This Library comprises the Works of the Standard Authors, 
with an unprecedented supply of the best New Works in History, 
Philosophy, Science, and General Literature. TWELVE THOU- 
SAND VOLUMES 2ER ANNUM isthe present rate of increase. 
Terms of Subscription, from One to Fifty Guineas per Annum. A 
Prospectus will be forwarded (post free) on application. 








Engravings, the Property of an Amateur. 
JUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, April 9, at 1 o'clock most 
punctually, a Collection of ENGRAVINGS, the Property of an 
Amateur, including a large number of Theatrical Portraits, from 
the Winston and other Collections, British and Foreign Topo- 
raphy, together with Miscellaneous Prints in all classes. Cata- 
Caner will be sent on application. 
Modern Music and Musical Instruments, the Stock of the late 
Mr. Matthews, of Islington. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Music 
and Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, April 11,at1 o'clock 
most punctually, the Stock of MUSIC of the late Mr. Matthews, 
consisting of Modern Music in all classes, a few Musical Instru- 

ments, Pianofortes, &c. Catalogues will be sent on application. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

on WEDNESDAY, April 10, and two following days, 
VALUABLE BOOKS, including Salt’s Views in India, coloured 
lates—Abbot’s Insects of Georgia, 2 vols. coloured plates—Hum- 
»oldt’s Vues des Cordilléres, volumes of Caricatures, Prints, &c.— 
Thurloe’s State Papers, 7 vols.—Bayle’s Dictionary, 4 vols.— Sand- 
ford’s Genealogies of the Kings of England—Wood’s Athenz Ox- 
oniensis, 2 vols.—Gregorii Pape Opera, 2 vols.—an extensive series 
of the Philosophical Transactions—Berry’s Encyclopedia of He- 
raldry, 2 vols.—Wright’s History of Essex, 2 vols — Painter's Palace 
of Pleasure, 2 vols.—Don Quixote, 2 vols. plates by Hayman—Book 








of British Ballads, 2 vols.—-Knight’s Gallery of Portraits, 7 vols.— | 


Knight's Pictorial Bible, 3 vols—Ireland’s History of Kent, 4 vols. 

—Stuart’s Dictionary of Architecture, 3 vols. — Gibbon’s Rome, 

8 vols. large paper—Hume and Smollett’s England, 13 vols. large 
paper—Johnson’s Works, 11 vols. large paper—Scott’s Poetical 
WV orks, 11 vols. 8vo. edition— Waverley Novels, 48 vols. &c. 





Scientific Instruments and Apparatus, Cabinets, Bookcase, | 


and Miscelianies. 

[®*- J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
THURSDAY, April 11, at 12 o'clock, PHILOSOPHICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS, including an Achromatic Microscope, by Smyth, 
several Telescopes by Dollond and other makers, Galvanic Coil 
Machines, and Smee’s Batteries, Electrical Machines, Opera 
Glasses, a pair of Globes, a few good works on Natural History and 
other Literature, a Mahogany fVingea Bookcase and Show Cases, 
Bird Skins from Australia and other parts, British and Foreign 


Birds’ Eggs, African Goliath Beetles, are specimens from | 


Van Diemen’s Land, ried Plants from Port Natal, and Mis- 


cellaneous Articles. On view the day before the sale, and Cata- | 
| 


logues had. 





Handsome Cabinets. 


M2.J.¢: STEVENS is directed to include in | 


the Sale, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on THURSDA April 11, 
WOOD CABIN 8, of exquisite finish, 
5 feet wide, 4 feet 3 ne, and 1 foot 9 deep, and containing 33 
cranes adapted for shells or minerals, May be viewed till 
the Sale. 





East India Orchids. 
Me. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce tha 
: he received by the last Overland Mail, a select 
ORCHIDS, in fine condition, collected in the Central Provinces of 
Ceylon, and comprising many rare varieties of Vandas, Dendro- 
biums, Coelogynes, Renantheras, &c. They will be sold by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY, the 12th instant, at 1 o'clock precisely. Catalogues will 
be forwar ded in due course. 
To Conchologists. 
R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that he 
is pre aring for SALE y AUCTION the very select 
Collection of EXOTIC SHELLS, formed with great judgment by 
the late Mrs. General Ross. Further Notice will be shortly given. 
Sale of the Pictures, Sketches and Studies of the late SIR 
WILLIAM ALLAN, R.A., P.R.S.A.; together with his 
superb Collection of Ancient Armour and Warlike Weapons, 
rare and curious Dresses, Models, and Articles of Virti. 
ESSRS. C. B. TAIT & T. NISBET beg to 
announce that they will SELL by AUCTION, in their 
Great Room, No, 11, Hanover-street, Edinburgh, on THURSDAY, 
April 18, and two following days, the valuable PICTURES, 
SKETCHES and STUDIES of the late SIR WILLIAM ALLAN, 
A., P.R.S.A.; together with his unrivalled Collection of AN- 
CIENT ARMOUR and Warlike Weapons, Tapestries, rare and 
curious Dresses, Models, Articles of Virta, and Matériel of his 
Studio, Full particulars will be given in Catalogues, which will 
be ready ten days previous to the Sale, and which may be had of 
Messrs. E Son, 1,G ueen-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London; Mr. Finlay, printeeller, 
: ‘ow ; and the place of Sale. 
11, Hanover-street, Edinburgh, 











| Domest 
| Art and Virti collected in France, Germany, Italy, and England, 
| with great judgment and liberality by the late Proprietor. The 


TWO BEAUTIFUL AMBOYNA | 
by Messrs. Snell, each | 


| Gaston de Foix: 





Pictures of very great merit, the Propert 
or Fete. yea 
MESSRS. FOSTER & ‘SON 4y "8 
2 SELL by AUCTION, at the G 

WEDNESDAY. April 14, at'l precisely as 
Collection of PICTURES of the Spanish Italian 

English Schools, the Property of a Gentleman, Tem iy 
residence, including two fine examples of Murill Oved from his 
mens of Carracci, Domenichino, Schidone, and Salvator sett 
ti 
Hos. 





the Dutch Masters will be found, Lands 
bema, Cure. and Berghem ; and Ease] Picture a 
dyke, and Dow; the English School consists of Vu 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Bonington ; and the followin by Bie 
Murillo Carracei Berghem Bis 7 { 
3. Rosa Ruysdael Rubens Gainabe 
Schidone Hobbema Vandyke Boni 
Domenichino P. Potter G. Dow Tuy 
May be viewed Monday and Tuesday a 
Valuable and extensive Collection of Pictusa ——~ 
q rT ures, 
ATESSRS. FOSTER & Y are dj by 
the Executrix of the late Mr. EDWA 
by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall- Mall oe Apt ioa 
April 17, and following day, at 1 pre ely, without reserve ESDAr, 
whole of the ANCIENT and MODERN ' PICTURES 


| collected on the Continent, with good taste Me » eally 
First Day’s Sale will consist of Works by on a Qissten, wt 
about 


Second Day's Sale of Modern Pictures, i 
Lots, among which will be found poor nD whole 
Vandyke Canaletti Both 
Rembrandt Snyders 
R. Mengs Holbein 
Orizonti ; dael 
Greuze Pp. Neefs Parterre Van H 
May be viewed two days, and Catal es ~~ 
54, Pall-Mall. nite mrecues had of Mem Fade, 
Ottley’s Italian and Florentine Sc 
SO 


JJ ESSRS. FOSTER & 
2D 





LL by AUCTION, at the 

DAY, April 24, at 1 preci 

» ITALIAN and FLOR 

h the Copyrights, Plate: 

rated Works, t 
the most eminent Painters and Sculptors of 
particulars inquire of Messrs. Foster, 54, Pa)l-Mal’ 


Collection of capital Pictures, the Property of a Gentleman 
removed from his residence in Surrey. ’ 
M ESSRS. FOSTER & SON 
VJ SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, : 4 
WEDNESDAY, April 24, at 1 precis y. 
PICTURES and PORTRAITS of a Gen 
some of unusual excellence i 
Pope and Warburton, by . ri 
Shakspeare, by C. Jansens—Sir C. Wren, by Sir P. Lek 
by L. Cranach—Charles L., Cromwell, and Hampden, by 
a Pair of Game Pieces, by Fyt—three «by Canaletti—two 
specimens of Zucharelli—Virgin and Child, by Murillo—three $a) 
Pieces by E. Cooke—and fine specimens of 
iuido Matsys Snayers 
Borrachio Jan Miel Teniers 
F, Furini Honthorst Ruysdael wee 
8. Rosa rghem Cuyp E. Cooke, 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had one we! 
e. 


before Sa. 
Friars-place, Acton. 

N ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by 
the Executors and pursuant to the Will of the late 
MORRIS EMANUEL, Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
Premise: Friars-place, Acton, half an hour's ride from Hyde 
park, or INDAY, April 22, and subsequent days (Saturday and 
Sunday excepted), all the very capital FURNITURE, Horses, 
Carriages, Harness, Out-door Articles, Plate, Win Books, 
Glass and China, and the choice mélange of Objects 2 





Gallery of Sculpture and Bronzes includes Ancient and M 
Noble Life Size, and Smaller Groups, Busts, Single Figures and 
ases, a Collection of Pictures of the various Schools, of which s 


| Virgin and Child, by Leonardo da Vinci, and a fine example of 


me specimens of the Royal old Blea 
s, also of old Dresden, Vienna, and 
f ver, Carved Ivory Tankards and Fi 
nd costly Tables of Pietro Commesse, and a Malachite 
of circular form, 4 ft. diameter, Buhl, Marqueterie, and Reime 
Cabinets, Commodes and Ecritoires, Beauvais Tapestry, — 
Plate Glasses, in beautiful old carved frames of Venetian work 
manship, some Pieces of Furniture carved in Oak, of grand y 
a Pendule 4 Gaine, with an elaborately finished Astron 
Movement, Miniatures, and an assemblage of items of taste and 
curiosity. The Furuiture includes all requisites of the best kind 
for a Country Mansion. 

54, Pall Mall. 


Greuze, may be mentioned ; 
du Roi and Turquoise 


Chelsea , Chasings in Si 





EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, Avorionznny, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

*x* Consignments of Boo Paintings, Engravings, Fang 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction 

NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade st 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 
This day is published, price Three Halfpence, No. L. of 

ALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 

Arranged, with Notes, by 


AUTHORS: Selected and 


| CHARLES KNIGHT. Each Weekly Number contains 
parcel of | 


Half-hours. 
Contents of the First Week: 
1. Influence of Science: Henrscuet.— 2. Death of the Son of 
oi Froissart.—3. Scenes from * The City Madam’: 

Massincrr.—4. The Sack of Magdeburg: Harre.—5. A Tale of 
Terror: Courrer.—6. The Opening Year: Vanious.—7. A God 
Man’s Day: Bisnor Hay. , 

The FIRST PART, containing Four Weeks, price Sixpent, 
will be published on the Ist of May. 

London : Charles Knight, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, 
RT and POETRY, No. III. The first tro 
Numbers of this work appeared under the title of ‘Tk 
Germ,’ which has been dropped, in consequence of some 
hension. t 
Dickinson & Son, New Bond-street; and Aylott & Jone 
Paternoster-row. 
THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, BY MRS. CHILD. 
In a handsome yolume, square 16mo. embellished with me 
Cuts, partly from Designs by GitBert, price only 4. 6d. bound 


cloth, 
‘HE GIRL’S OWN BOOK. By Mrs. Cua 

vin Auto of the ‘ Mother's Book,’ ‘ Frugal Housewife,’ &. 

ifteen jdition. 

ita This work has been entirely re-edited, and some new Artid 
added on Knitting, Crochet, &c. 

London : William Tess & Co. 85, Queen-street, seven doors free 
Cheapside. 

*4* Always on sale, a varied and choice Collection of Juvenile 

Books, for Presents. 
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year. 
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=a 
ARR’S King’s “College) "His TORY of 


ECE, rged to 700 pages b a 
OPDIL TO AE SECOND ETON on ee 
Cones d Literature of Greece (separate, 18.) A 

be had on application to the Publishers. e 
art's Manual of Classical Mythology, 6s. 6d. 
as Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names, 5 5s. 
Carr London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


NBURGH REVIEW, 
a pase will be published on THURSDAY next, 


ae ui Contents. 
ERVATORIES—GREENWICH. 

: Mona. suis SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 

2 


oY OF WATER TO THE METROPOL IS. 
of DOR'S POETRY. x 
‘ HE POLYNESIANS— NEW ZEALAND. 
eRITISH AND CONTINENT? AL TAXATION. at 
7) VILLAGE NOTARY—MEMOIRS OF A HUN- 
* GARIAN ES ‘ als 
LEWIS ON THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHOR 
. MATTERS OF OPINION. 
% AGRICULTU RAL COMPLAINTS. 
1 GERMANY AND ERFURT 
London : Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
= Ss 


WHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXII. 
7 jgpublished THIS D2 AY. 
Contents. 
1. GIACOMO LEOPARDI AND HIS WRITINGS. 
IL RANKE’S HOUSE OF BR ANDENBURG. 
lL QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
IV. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
¥. URQUHART’S PILLARS OF HERCULES. 
Vi. FACTS IN FIGURES. 
Vil. THE DUTIFUL SON. 
VIL CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK OF LONDON. 
IX. BAXTER’S IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
X. LORD LIEUTENANT CLARENDON. 
XI. LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
ae. obn Merny. ABemeriowtrest 


HE THE WESTMINSTER. ‘AND FOREIGN | 
Pigeagtany REVIEW, No. CLV. and No. LXXXIX. for | 


IN 








1] THEORIES of BEAUTY. 
3 CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS and PERSIAN ANNALS. 
2. ROMAN LIBERTY. 
4 Th INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION of 1851 
EQUITY REFORM ; the PROBATE COU RTS. 


et. 
& JUNCTION of the ATLANTIC and PACIFIC. 
¢ The CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE—James von Artevelde: an His- 
Romance—Mémoires de Philippe de Commynes—The 
Catastrophe of Hungary—Travels in the Netherlands. | 
QORRESPON DENCE — India. — CRITICAL and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS NOTICES 
G. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 
On the Ist of April, No. 10, price 5s., published Quarterly, 
HE JOURNAL of SACRED TERA- 
TURE. Editedby JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A. 
UFE and WRITINGS of JUSTIN MARTYR. 
(athe APOSTLE PETER’S RESIDENCE at ROME. 
Te IGNATIAN EPISTLES. 
HEBREW POETRY of the MIDDLE AGES. 
BAPTISM for the DEAD. 
POPULAR BIBLICAL LECTURES. 
ELEMENTS of BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
INSPIRATION of the AUTHORS of SCRIPTURE. 
OORRESPONDENCE—Reconsidered Texts—Definition of Mira- 
des—Dr. W. L. Alexander and Dr. 8. P. Tregelles. 
NOTICES of BOOKS. 
BBLICAL INTELLIGENCE.—LISTS of BOOKS. 
london: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 
—: Oliver '& Boyd. Dublin: J. Robertson, Grafton, 





NUN iy "ERSITY MAGAZINE 
—Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of 
lrtene—Memoirs of the First Duchess < Orleans—/ An Autumn 

mSiily, By the Marquis of Ormonde— 

the Mesmeric W. aren. Part I ca 

tllow-The T ; a Story of the Righteenth Century. 

Put L—Social Statistics = or, Hints for the Improvement of 

Direetories—English Notions of Irish Improvement- -~Memoirs of 

Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers— Expedition against the Chinese 

‘A Taste of French Politics. 
Dublin : James M'Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street; Wm. S. Orr & 
oster-row, London. Sold by all — llers. 


This day, price 78. 6d. No. 
T= EDINBURGH PH ILOSOPH ICAL 
URNAL. 
CONDUCTED BY + JAMESON. 
P January to April 1850. 
STENTS :—On the Geography and Geology of Mount Sinai and 
Macat Countries (with a beautiful Geological Map), by John 
Kor, F.R.S. &.—On the Papuan, tralian, and Malaya- 
ions, by G. W._Earl, Esq. —On the Geological 
{ Britain, by Franz von Hauer—On the Tides, by W. Gal- 
-8. &c—On the Perpetual Snow in the Himalayas, 
Size of the Brain in various 
8. G. Morton—Enumeration of the Races of 
jickering— Description of the Chronoscope, by the 
m—Craniology of a recent Gigantic Species of Man- 
i Gaboon, Africa, by Dr. Wyman—On the Absolute 
Stars, by Prof. Piaszi Smyth—On 

orness, by Geaies Maclaren, F.R.S 
e Messrs. Herapath— Chronological 
the different Floras which have succeeded on the 
according to Brongniart— On the Size of the Brain, 
Wm. Hamilton, Bart.—On the Anthracite of the 
Banham by Prof. Voelcker—On the Derivation of 

nthracite, by Dr. Geo. Wilson, F.R.S.E.— 

ces, by Mr. Kemp—Ecientific Intelligence, including 
important Account of the Exhibition of Industry 


to be held in London in 1851—List of Patents, &c. 
Charles Black, Edinburgh. Longman & Co. London. 


HE DUBLIN 








NEW WORKS. 


——_>—-_-- 


I. 

Mr. W. E. BAXTER’S IMPRES- 
SIONS of CENTRAL and SOUTHERN EUROPE —including 
the Levant. svo. 12s, 


. m™, 

The VILLAGE NOTARY: a 
Komance. Translated from the Hungarian of Baron Eiérviis, 
by 0. WENCKSTERN ; with Introduction by F. PULSZKY. 
3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 


11. 
Mr. THOS. FORESTER and Lieut. 
M.S. BIDDULPH’S RAMBLES in NORWAY a 1848 and 1849, 
W ith Map, Woodcuts, and 10 tinted Plates. 8vo. 


CARDINAL PA CCA’S HISTORI- 
CAL MEMOIRS. Translated from the Italian by Sir GEORGE 
HEAD. 2 vols. post Svo. 21. 


v. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S 
of COMMERCE. 


DICTIONARY 


New Edition (1850), corrected ; with Maps and 
8vo. 508. ; half-russia, 558.— The New Surr.enenr, 48. 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. With Portraits and Lanieenpe Illustrations. 
Vols. L., LI., and ILL, post 8vo, 10s, 6d. ea 
{ Vol. Ty. at the end of April. 


VII. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. First Serres—CHOICE PASSAGES. New Edition; 
with medallion Portrait. Square crown 8vo. 18s. 

*y* Seconp Serres—SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, price 18s. 
@@ Tuirp Serixrs—ANALYTICAL READINGS, nearly ready. 


Vit. 

The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ELE- 
MENTARY SKETCHES in MORAL PHILOSOPHY, delivered 
at the Royal Institution in 1804, 1805, and 1806, 8yo, 128. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Complete in One Volume; with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown Syo, 2la ; calf, 308. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 


WORKS. Complete in One Volume; with Souteais and View of 
Combe Florey Rectory. Square crown 8vo. 21s. ; calf, 308, 


XL 

The TRAINING SYSTEM, 
MORAL TRAINING SCHOOL, and the 
NARY. By DAVID natal Esq. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


the 
NORMAL SEMI- 
8th Edition ; with Plates and 


xi. 


The SOCIAL CONDITION and EDU- 


CATION of the PEOPLE in ENGLAND and EUROPE. By 
JOSEPH KAY, Esq. M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Mr. W. M‘LEOD'S SECOND POETI- 


CAL READING BOOK, for Families and Schools. 12mo. 1s. 8d. 


xIv. 
of 


Mr. ROBERT POTTSS Edition 
PALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, and HORA 
PAULINE. With Notes, &. 8vo. 108, 6d, 


xv. 

Mr. 8S. MAYNARD’S SOLUTIONS 
to all the UNWORKED E Sag pace the Rey. J. W. Colenso’s 
* Arithmetic for Schools.’ 12mo. 


The Rey. J. PYCROFT’S COURSE 


of ENGLISH READING, adapted to every Taste and Capacity. 
New Edition. Fecap, 8vo. 58, 
XVII. 


Mr. C. D. YONGE’S 
LISH-GREEK LEXICON. to. 218, 


XVIII, 


Dr. KENNEDY’S PALASTRA 


LATINA ; or, SECOND LATIN READING BOOK. 12mo. 5a, 
XIX, 
Mrs. LEE’S ELEMENTS 


NATURAL HISTORY, for Schools and Fouts Persons. 
Edition, with many additional Woodcuts, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW ENG- 


of 


New 


xx, 


POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA E. 


LANDON (L.E.L.). Uniform with Moore’s ‘Songs and Ballads.’ 
2 vols. 16mo. with Vignette-titles, 10s. 


xxi 


The BOOK of the SALMON. By 


EPHEMERA ; aided by ANDREW "YOUNG. With coloured 
Plates. Feap. Byo. 148, 


London: LonaMaN, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


| 
Booksellers. 





QILLIMAN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL, 
lO No. 26, for MARCH. Price 5s, 


HUNT'S MERCHANT'S MAGAZINE. 2s. 6d. 
AMERICAN CHURCH REVIEW, No. 8. 5s. 


London: Geo. P. Putnam, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside; and all 

This day is published, No. X. price 3s. 6d. of the re 

OURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDI- 

e CINE. Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 


1. The Passions. 
The Treatment of Insanity, Ancient and Modern. 
3. Moral State yh Society 
iy the Hum pom Bonin. 


& The Human Mind in its Medical Aspects. 
9. Supposed Demoniacal Possession. 
10, Insanity from Chloroform. 
, rset County Asylum (with an Engraving). 
Miscellaneous hee 3. 
The Editor's Portfol 
“London: ec ‘eae ui, Princes- ees Soho, 
ist published, pri 
CHR i ST IAN RE ‘MEMBRANCER, 
No. LXVIIL., for APRIL, 1850, 
Yontenta, 
1. Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 

Ecloge Propheticse et Theophania of Eusebius, 
3. Heeren’s African N¢ ations and Sharpe’s Egypt. 
4. Funeral Solemnities in the East. 

5. Wellesley’s Anthologia Polyglotta. 
Colonisation—The Canterbury Association. 
7. Church and State. 
8. Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &c. 

London: John & Charles Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 
YOTANY of SPRING FLOWERS. With 
Illus retions by Mrs. LOU D¢ 
THE LADLES’ COMPANION “4 ‘APRIL 6 contains, in addi- 
tion to the above, is Trice Arnnxoip, Chap. 5, by the Author of 
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oNDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1850. 
PE Ea creseetseniinineenene 
REVIEWS 


Commissioners appointed to in- 

i hgh Constitution a Government 

rhe British Museum ; with Minutes of Evi- 

i. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 

ment by Command of Her Majesty. Printed 
for Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 


4s our readers already know, this long missing 
Report, which has been the sub ect of so much 
anxious inquiry and so many sinister rumours, 
has at length been distributed to the Members 
of the two Houses of Parliament, and lies in 
official Blue upon our table. It is a document 
remarkable at once for the mass of curious in- 
formation which it has collected, and as an 
unparalleled specimen of Parliamentary logic. 
For the want of harmony between premises and 
conclusion, as a rare instance of the non sequitur, 
for verdicts given directly in the teeth of the 
evidence on which they profess to be founded,— 
itmay challenge comparison with any record ofa 
deliberative body that has recently been commu- 
nicated to the public. Considering the important 
interests which are now postponed, the prac- 
tical knowledge and earnestness with which they 
have been urged, and the objectionable manner 
in which the evidence is asserted (and not 
denied) to have been taken,—many others will 
find language far more severe than ours neces- 
to the due characterization of certain parts 
of this Report. For us, we will confine our- 
sves to a dispassionate survey of the various 
topics which it discusses; and we must say, in 
limine, that we find perfectly intelligible the 
modest self-consciousness which kept a docu- 
ment like this from courting publicity,—made 
it forbear from rushing before the lieges so long 
as their impatience for a glimpse of its charms 
would permit. The compilers of this Blue-book 
had too many reasons for withdrawing as long 
a8 — from criticism. 
efore entering on the consideration of the 
Report, one inquiry suggests itself. A slip 
ted over the title-page states that an Index 
sin course of being prepared, and will shortly 
be delivered ;—but nothing whatever is said on 
the subject of the Appendix. Throughout the 
Evidence we are perpetually referred for illus- 
tration to this Appendix,—and it forms an im- 
portant part of the case on which the Commis- 
tiners had to adjudicate; yet it does not ac- 
at the copy now before ourselves,—nor 
can we hear of it in any quarter in which we 
have made inquiry. Can this be the document 
of which it has been said that only forty copies 
have been printed? 

The first part of this Report relates to the 
Constitution and Government of the Museum 
generally;—and it is to this portion that our 
atention will be directed to-day. Here, the 

urs of the Commission have exposed a case 
f mismanagement, which, while it sufficiently 
accounts for all the mischievous jealousies that 
have long existed among the officers of this in- 
stitution, leaves it only matter of wonder how 
they ever contrived to work together at all. 
When noman knew precisely the limit of his 
own duties, each was apt to encroach on that of 

neighbour. Responsibility was contrived to 

80 shuffled about as to fall on no one: and 
the Museum, a great national institution founded 
and maintained at vast cost, was left practicall 
© work itself. Our readers know that oom | 
Working leads directly to stagnation; and the 
mperfect developement of much of the immense 
resources at the command of the Museum has 
been the result of this want of responsibility and 
definite action. «It is obvious,” say the Com- 


missioners, “that if the government of the 
Museum were once put upon a system which 
commanded the scien of the public, and 
insured the efficiency of the institution, it would 
be unnecessary to offer any particular sugges- 
tions as to the means of rendering this great 
repository of literature and of objects of natural 
history and antiquity more available for the 
encouragement of literature, science, and the 
arts.”—In this part of their inquiry the Com- 
missioners have great and necessary changes to 
recommend. 

It is well known to most of our readers 
that the foundation of the British Museum 
dates from the purchase, in 1755, of Sir Hans 
Sloane’s Museum—“ to be the commencement 
of agreat national repository.”” Trustees were 
appointed for the preservation of the collection 
thus begun; and the statute authorizing the 
purchase proceeds to declare—‘‘ That the said 
Museum and Collection of Sir Hans Sloane, and 
also the Cottonian Library and the Harleian 
Collection of Manuscripts, and the said General 
Repository (referring to a repository to be 
erected as provided in the Act), shall be vested 
in the said Trustees by this Act appointed, and 
their successors for ever, upon this trust and 
confidence, nevertheless, that a free access to 
the said general repository and to the collections 


manner, and under such regulations for con- 
sulting and inspecting the said collections as by 
the said Trustees, or the major part of them, in 
any general meeting assembled, shall be limited 
for that purpose.” — 


“The Museum thus founded has 
public money. The buildings alone in which this 
vast collection is deposited have cost, since the year 
1823, a sum amounting ‘to nearly 700,0007. The 
sums which have been expended in purchases upon 
the various collections, either from annual or from 
special grant, we have been unable to ascertain with 


maintenance of the Museum and for purchases in the 
various collections since 1755, independently of the 
amount expended on the buildings since 1823, con- 
siderably exceed the sum of 1,100,0007.; and of that 
sum 345,0002. at least has gone directly to the pur- 
chase of objects now forming part of the collection. 
The contributions made from the munificence and 
patriotism of individuals have been of great value. 
The Secretary estimated those which have been re- 
ceived for the twelve years preceding 1835, including 
the magnificent library collected by His Majesty 
George IIT. and presented by His Majesty George 
IV., and the bequest by the late Richard Payne 
Knight, Esq., of medals, coins, and bronzes, at a sum 
little short of 400,0007.; and Mr. Grenville’s late gift 
of a library which cost upwards of 50,000/., shows the 
extent of increase that may be looked for from similar 
sources, There has thus been accumulated a collection 
unrivalled, it is believed, in variety, extent, and value; 
and it is a collection which, in order to retain its 
value and its fitness for public utility, must continue 
to receive large annual additions.” 


The “care and custody” of the Museum were 
by the statute chiefly committed to the Principal 
Librarian ; and he was directed to be appointed 
from time to time, “‘by His Majesty selecting 
one out of two persons recommended to His 
Majesty as fit to execute the office by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor and 
the Speaker of the eel of Commons’’—who 
have been generally termed the Principal Trus- 
tees. These three were further empowered to 
appoint the rest of the ofticers and servants 
necessary for the conservation of the said 
general repository. The present General Board 
of Trustees is in number forty-eight, of whom 
one is directly named by the Crown, twenty- 
three are official, nine are named by the repre- 

















similar precision; but the whole expenditure in the | 


sentatives or executors of parties who have been 
donors to the institution, and fifteen are elected. 
Under the Trustees, the care of the Museum 
devolved formerly on the Principal Librarian, 
with powers not very well defined, but many of 
which the Commissioners consider to have been 
transferred to the Secretary. The different de- 
partments of the Museum—seven in number, 
viz., Manuscripts, Printed Books, Antiquities, 
Prints and Drawings, and three departments,— 
Mineralogy, Zoology and Botany—forming the 
division of Natural History, have, however, each 
their separate keeper. The government of the 
Museum, including the superintendence of all 
the departments and the execution of all matters 
not immediately conducted by the heads of de- 
partments, is vested in the General Board of 
Trustees.— 

“While nothing can be more clear, than that the 
statute conferred upon the Trustees the most general 
powers of inquisition, superintendence and control, it 
may well be doubted, how far it was intended that 
they should assume in all points the practical 
management, which would rather appear to have 


| been left to the Principal Librarian, and to the 


therein contained shall be given to all studious | 
and curious persons at such times, and in such | 


officers by whom he was assisted. The practical 
management, however, of the Museum has, so far as 
we see, remained immediately with the Trustees, and 
been conducted by Committees of their body, and 
more especially of later years, and since the Secretary 
became an officer of so much importance.” 

The present constitution of the General 
Board of Trustees is as follows:—The Royal 
Trustee is the Duke of Cambridge. The Official 
Trustees are—the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


| the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, Principal Trustees;—the President 


— 
reached its 
present state through a very large expenditure of | 


of the Council, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Lord Privy Seal, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Lord Steward, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the Colonial Secretary of State, the 
Foreign Secretary of State, the Home Secretary 
of State, the Bishop of London, the Chancellor 


| of the Exchequer, the Lord Chief Justice of 


| 


| 
| 





the Queen’s Bench, the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, the Master of the Rolls, 
the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, 
the President of the Royal Society, the President 
of the College of Physicians, the President of 
the Society of Antiquaries, the President of the 
Royal Academy. The Family Trustees are, 
the Earl of Cadogan, Lord Stanley,—Sloane 
family; George Booth Tyndale, Esq., Rev. 
Francis Annesley,—Cotton family; Lord H. W. 
Bentinck, the Earl of Cawdor,—Harleian family ; 
Charles Townley, Esq.,—Townley family; the 
Earl of Elgin,—Elgin family ; John Knight, Esq., 
—Knight family. The Elected Trustees are— 
the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Derby, the 
Duke of Rutland, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Hamilton, Sir 
Robert H. Inglis, Henry Hallam, Esq., William 
R. Hamilton, Esq., the Duke of Sutherland, the 
Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, William Buckland, 
D.D. Dean of Westminster, the Right Hon. H. 
Goulburn, the Right Hon. Sir David Dundas, 
the Marquis of Northampton. 

It is obvious that such a governing body as 
this is the next thing to having no governing 
body at all. Composed of individuals who 
with reference to their rank, intelligence and 
ability, are unexceptionable, those of them 
whose services might be the most valuable 
in the management of an institution like the 
British Museum are precisely those whose 
services are known to be bespoken, and who 
can give nothing more to the Museum than the 
decoration of a name. Mere ornamental di- 
rectors are the taint of too many of cur great 
public institutions. The love of tinsel is deeply 
rooted in the Norman part of our nature. It 
is a sort of axiom with modern Englishmen that 
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none of our great establishments is safe in its 
constitution without a Lord. What has been 


the consequence in the instance before us ?— 


“The inconvenience likely to result from the 
affairs of the Museum being devolved upon so large 
a Board, appears to have been felt at a very early 
period. In 1755 the Trustees, by minutes of general 
meetings held in April and May of that year, ap- 
pointed certain of their number to form a standing 
committee of the corporation, to take into consider- 
ation any matters relating to its business and affairs, 
and from time to time to make reports to a general 
meeting. This standing committee is acknowledged 
in all the statutes and rules of the Museum from 1755 
downwards. It is referred to as in existence in the 
statutes of 1757, which specially provide that the 
standing committee shal! always subsist for the better 
enforcing and carrying into execution the orders and 
tules which shall from time to time be made by the 
general meetings, and also for the mcre easy manage- 
ment of all the affairs relating to the Museum. Spe- 
cial duties are assigned to the standing committee by 
these statutes, and again by the statutes of 1805 and 
1814. The statutes of 1833 specially provide that 
the ordinary business of the Museum shall be man- 
aged by a standing committee, consisting of fifteen 
Trustees, to be appointed at a general meeting, and 
of such other Trustees as may from time to time 
signify to the secretary their willingness to attend ; 
and in the last Code of Statutes and Rules, that pub- 
lished in 1839, the ordinary business of the Museum 
is again referred to a standing committee of fifteen 
members, under detailed instructions. The com- 
mittee, throughout, is made what is called an open 
committee—that is to say, it is to consist of fifteen 
members specially appointed, and of such other 
members as may express their willingness to attend.” 


This delegation to a body of fifteen would 
have necessarily imposed on the Trustees who 
accepted the appointment ‘an individual re- 
sponsibility too direct and immediate to leave 
the discharge of their duties at all doubtful.” 
Yet, notwithstanding these repeated directions, 
—with the exception of the standing committee 
appointed in 1755, there never has been a 
standing committee appointed by the Trustees. 
Standing committees have been from time to 
time spoken of,—but they consisted merely of 
those whom the Secretary chose to summon as 
expressing an interest in the affairs of the 
Museum or as being likely to attend. The same 
has occurred with respect to certain subordinate 
committees which the statutes of the Trustees 
direct to be appointed, and to which important 
duties are assigned. These are, Committees for 
the departments of Printed Books and Manu- 
scripts, of Natural History, and of Antiquities 
and Prints. It does not appear that these com- 
mittees have ever discharged the functions 
assigned to them. The Secretary states that 
he could not tell from the minutes who were the 
members of those sub-committees. Thus, the 
actual management of the Museum devolves on 
a fluctuating board, having no special charge 
nor direct personal responsibility. The arrange- 


ment of business depends entirely on the 
Secretary.— 


“The Trustees whom he summons receive notice 
of the day of the meeting, but no notice of the busi- 
ness to be brought under consideration, The only 
announcement of the business consists in agenda pre- 
pared by the secretary the day before, or upon the 
morning of the meeting, and laid upon the table when 
the Trustees assemble. With the exception of the 
Trustees who may have accidentally attended a 
former meeting at which business may have been 
adjourned, all the others are without the means of 
information as to the nature of the business to be 
brought forward, receiving no statement of it in their 
sumimons to attend, nor by notice placed in the 
Board-room before the day of the meeting. Even 
where n-e-tings are called for special business it does 
not seem usual to communicate in the summons the 
question which is to be considered, but the Trustees 
are left uninformed till they give their attendance. 





* * The mode in which the business is brought before 
the Trustees seems in itself as objectionable as the 
want of notice. It is done almost invariably by means 
of written reports. Not to mention the reports of 
the assistants and subordinate officers, the heads of 
departments communicate with the Board by written 
reports. These reports are transmitted to the Trus- 
tees by the principal librarian, who accompanies 
them with another report, in which he states such 
observations as occur tohim. Neither the principal 
librarian nor the heads of departments are, except in 
extraordinary cases, admitted to the Board-room 
when the business of their department is under con- 
sideration. The reports themselves, from the great 
increase of the establishment, have become so volu- 
minous, that they cannot be read entirely at the 
meeting of thé Trustees, The Board must either rely 
upon the report of the principal librarian, or upon 
the secretary, who selects such passages of all the 
reports as in his opinion require the consideration and 
decision of the Trustees. The answer of the Trustees, 
in the regular course of transacting business, is in the 
form of a resolution communicated by the secretary 
to the principal librarian, and by him transmitted to 
the heads of departments. Even this course is not 
always followed, for the secretary sometimes com- 
municates with the departments directly ; and Sir H. 
Ellis states, that, on several occasions, communica- 
tions have passed between the Board of Trustees of 
which he has been ignorant till the business was 
transacted. The secretary attends all the meetings, 
and the officers of the establishment, generally, are 
perfectly aware of the extent of his influence and 
control over the business, while he has no direct 
responsibility for the conduct or actual state of any 
department.’’ 


There is scarcely one of the highest officers 
of the institution who has not complained of 
systematic exclusion from the Board when the 
affairs of his department are under considera- 
tion, as equally disparaging to himself and in- 
jurious to the interests of the department. 
‘* Their own absence joined to that of the Prin- 
cipal Librarian, leaves them under the painful, 
but natural, impression that the interests with 
which they are charged have not been fully 
represented.” 

After these details of mismanagement, the 
Report proceeds to examine into the history of 
the office of Secretary.— 

“Sir H. Ellis states, that originally the principal 
librarian acted as secretary—that afterwards, and as 
early as 1768, the duties were discharged alternately 
by the three heads of departments—that in 1805, 
Dr. Gray, the head of a department, was made per- 
manent secretary—and that in 1806 or 1807, the 
Trustees resolved to have a secretary, not an officer 
of the house, and appointed Mr, Bray, a solicitor ; 
and as it had been found inconvenient that the secre- 
tary should live out of the house, Mr. Ellis, now Sir 
Henry, upon Mr. Bray’s decease, being then an under 
librarian, was appointed secretary, with a provision 
that he should discharge the duties of principal 
librarian in the absence of that officer. He held the 
office of secrétary till 1827, when he was appointed 
principal librarian, and during that period, the duty 
of the secretary was to attend all meetings of the 
Trustees, to make minutes of their proceedings, and 
to announce vacancies to the principal Trustees, 
Upon Sir H. Ellis’s promotion, Mr. Forshall, who 
was then appointed keeper of the MSS., was also made 
secretary. Subsequent to 1837, and especially in 
1839, a great change was made in the office—addi- 
tional duties were thrown upon it, many of which, in 
the opinion of your Commissioners, properly be- 
longed to,and might have been better discharged by, 
the principal librarian. The salary which, prior to 
1827, had been only 60/. a-year, was successively 
increased till it is now 700/.a-year. The staff of the 
office received successive augmentations—the secre- 
tary had a house within the walls of the Museum— 
and from being, as Sir H. Ellis describes, in the situ- 
ation of a head clerk, he became subordinate in name, 
indeed, but not in importance or influence, to the 
principal librarian ; and from his control of the busi- 
ness, constant intercourse with the Trustees, and at- 
tendance at all their meetings, he has risen to be the 


most important officer in the establishment, they 
without that responsibility which attached tet 
principal librarian and to the heads of de 
The influence possessed by this officer in the afi 
of the Museum, has followed the usual course 
the secretary is permanent, and where the admin 
strative Board is fluctuating, and must depend main} 
upon the secretary for the information required J 
the despatch of ordinary business,” ” 
' In connexion with this office, the Commis. 
sloners proceed to inquire into other i 
larities— which have crept into the important 
matter of patronage in the British Musey 

“The principal librarian, under the statutes 
lating the Museum, is appointed by the Crown, Al 
the other officers of the Museum are appointed by 
His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Cant the 
Lord High Chancellor, and the Speaker of the Bem 
of Commons, who on that accountare termed the three 
principal Trustees. All appointments havingaperms 
nent character, with the exception of the most suber. 
dinate employments, ought to be made in writing; and 
at all events, by the principal Trustees or majority 
What has been the practice of late years? The 
secretary intimated to each of the principal Trustees 
the vacancies as they occurred in the offices of heads 
of departments and assistants, and those appoint. 
ments seem to have been regularly made in Writing, 
signed generally by all the principal Trustees, With 
respect to the other appointments, the busines 
appears of late years to have taken a somewhat 
extraordinary course. The secretary communicated 
only with the Archbishop of Canterbury. He never 
communicated vacancies to any other of the prin. 
cipal Trustees. The Archbishop of Canterbury alone 
received the applications for appointments, and the 
certificates and testimonials of the candidates, The 
concurrence of the other principal Trustees appears 
to have been obtained in general upon the authority 
of the Archbishop’s signature, and without farther 
consideration. But this was not all; for in the case 
of appointments called supernumerary and tempo 
rary, though involving employment for several years, 
and in the case of promotion from one class to 
another and more highly-paid class, it does not 
appear that any of the principal Trustees, except the 
Archbishop, were consulted. Such appointments, 
moreover, in a great many cases rested not on any 
written sanction of the Archbishop ; for Mr. Forshall 
mentions, that on such occasions he was authorized 
by the Archbishop to state to the Trustees, that the 
other principal Trustees left the matter to His Grace, 
and that His Grace had made the appointment ver- 
bally in favour ofa certain person. Upon the verbal 
nomination so reported, the appointment and em- 
ployment in such instances proceeded. The ime- 
gularity had become so much matter of routine, that 
it had escaped observation till recently; when in 
consequence of certain returns presented to Parlia- 
ment, it appeared that gentlemen had been for years 
in the employment of the Museum whose appoint- 
ments had never been sanctioned by the principal 
Trustees; and upon appointments, to the number 
of nineteen, having been presented for signature to 
the present Lord Chancellor and to the Speaker, 
those Trustees withheld their signature to the ap- 
pointments till they should receive satisfactory 
explanation of the circumstance, that officers had 
been nominated to and employed in the service of 
the Museum, years before the appointment was intl 
mated to the principal Trustees, or presented for 
their subscription.” : 

We come now to the changes which the 
Commissioners propose to introduce into the 
constitution and government of the Museum, 
with the view of remedying the abuses. and 
inconveniences complained of :—and it will be 
seen that they have been careful to leave the 
ancient pillars standing. There is something 
even ingenious in the extreme simplicity of 
means by which they propose to effect the 
cure of such a mass of disease as they have 
discovered in it. The constitution they leave 
nearly untouched,—merely introducing the 
principle of responsibility amongst the practi 
cally-directing body. They do not ropose 
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ensnimousl of o — oa —_ ee 
; snity by italics—that a change shou 
tg inlcing the abolition of the offices 
be oP nal Librarian and of Secretary as they 
ist, and the establishment of a responsible 
ie Council. To this end they have 
alternative schemes. The majority of the 
Commissioners approve of a Council to consist 
(ow Chairman appointed by the Crown,—who, 
if not already a Trustee, should become one by 

‘419 of his office,—of four members to be 
chosen by the Trustees from among their own 

_and of two other members to be ap- 
nH by the Crown, one distinguished for 
pe nts in literature, the other for attain- 
ments in natural history. The former of these 
tobe considered as having a more immediate 
and special supervision of those departments of 
‘useum connected with literature, namely, 

the Library, the prints, antiquities, and medals ; 
wn the latter of those departments which are 
devoted almost exclusively to natural history. 
It is proposed that the Chairman should hold 
dfice, not for life or during pleasure,—but for 
a definite term, such as five years—being re- 
dgible. The two ordinary members chosen 
by the Crown the Commissioners are of opinion 
should be paid,—but on the question of salary 
to the Chairman they are not agreed. It is 
yorth while, however, to let our readers know 
the sort of phoenix which they are looking to 

tas Chairman.— 

«We think he ought to be a person of such posi- 
tin in society and influence as may be naturally 
joked for in any one holding so important an office. 
He should be deeply impressed with the great im- 

of Literature and Science, and of the bene- 
fis which both may derive from the resources of the 
Museum; and to those qualities there should be con- 
joined, and in an eminent degree, knowledge of the 
world, and practised habits of business, which would 
jure attention to the daily administration of the 
Museum, and enable him to direct and encourage 
the officers in all the departments and keep each 
vihin his proper province, actively engaged in the 
peformance of their duties.” 

“We have no doubt,” say the Commissioners, 
“that the service of a person of great attain- 
nents and commanding abilities might be ob- 
tuned to discharge these important functions 
u# the head of the Executive Council :’’—and 


“gveral are of opinion that the attractions of | 


uch a position would, in themselves, secure its 
ueeptance by a person having all those quali- 
fations to which we have alluded, while the 
responsibility necessarily attached to an appoint- 
nat so distinguished, would render certain 
that constant and anxious attendance which we 
deem indispensable in whatever manner at- 


Others, who are of opinion that the appoint- 
nut of these officers by the Crown would 
marly be to reinstate, though under another 
ume, the Principal Librarian in the depart- 
mat of Literature, and to create a similar 
diver in the department of Natural History— 
ai that such a course would fail to remove 
tme of the difficulties that exist under the 
Feent arrangements, — propose appointing, 
Tih or without salary, a chairman of the 
Pilicstions already mentioned, and giving him 

assistance only of four unpaid members 
chosen by the Trustees from among their own 
umber, “Such an Executive Council, it is 
t, would possess even in a higher degree 
great advantage of responsibility which is 

a of intrusting the whole business 
ba number of members.”—The Exe- 
‘ative Council, in either case, would be invested 

wer of appointing to the various 

ties of te nau unl additional security 
satisfactory execution of such a trust is 
Pred to be taken by subjecting all such ap- 


pointments to the approbation of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State. 

The Commissioners then proceed to inquire 
into that department of the Museum which has 
more particularly and anxiously engaged the 
public attention—the Printed Books :—an in- 
quiry into which we shall have to follow them 
on a future occasion. 





Arthur Montague; or, an Only Son at Sea. 
By a Flag Officer. 3 vols. Saunders & 
Otley. 

Wuen we consider the variety ofadmirable novels 

“‘ price half-a-crown”’ or “ price one shilling” 

which are now to be found on every counter and at 


every railway station, how can we fail to wonder | 


at astounding productions like this bidding us 
‘stand and deliver” our thirty shillings?— 
Every woman, we have heard it maintained, 


be she ever so uncomely, ever so cross-grained, 


has had her suitor,-—“‘every Jack his Jill :” 
and so, possibly, every book may have its buyer. 
Yet there must be exceptions to prove the rule, 
—and surely ‘ Arthur Montague’ is laid out to 
be one of the number. The story vibrates 
between puerile farce and sentiment of an aroma 
not to be described save by its own breathings. 
It is from time to time advisable to exhibit spe- 
cimens of the food, of whatever kind, of which 
Her Majesty’s literary lieges are requested to 
partake ;—and with this excuse we set before the 
reader the following extract, describing what 
happened to a lover after a long severance from 
* the lady of his love.” — 

“ The frontier of Lombardy is crossed—Switzer- 
land entered, and only twelve leagues remain to be 
traversed. At length, Lucerne breaks on the view: 
Frederick Gascoigne quivers, the courier smiles, the 
horses, sensible of the near termination of their labours, 
exert their remaining strength, and presently the 
journey ‘s ended. A change of costume is quickly 
effected—trefreshment ordered, but left almost un- 
touched—and, with a throbbing breast, he steps into 
the vehicle that is to whirl him to the residence of 
the fugitives. A few minutes more, and his foot 
passes over the threshold of the domicile that con- 
tains his all in all: the valet at the doorway, in 
broken English, demands his card—he’s told the 
name‘s superfluous, his intimacy needs no such 
introduction, and he’s merely to announce that a 
most particular friend ’s the visitor. In obedience to 
this behest, the usher, after conducting him to a 
spacious saloon, repairs to the sitting-room of his 
mistress to make the desired announcement. Mean- 
while, an agitating tremor pervades the whole frame 
of the nervous lover. Pit-pat sounds of steps de- 
secending the staircase catch his ear; he springs to 
his feet, that well nigh refuse to support him, and, 
with expanded arms, advances to the door—it opens 
with a jerk, and in rushes the being, who ex- 
claims—* Oh, Charles!’ and at the same instant 
stops short with a check, throws back her body, and 

sees a stranger! His arms fall, his face whitens, 
his limbs shake, and he’s transfixed with wonder. 
In a few moments a grave looking matron enters on 
the scene, and is likewise mute with astonishment. 
The mistake is obvious—the visitor in error, (too 
handsome to be dismissed without an explanation), is 
urged to be seated, and reluctantly yields to renewed 
requests, and then briefly states what brought him to 
their presence. His tale moves one, and disappoints 
the other, who, as she had viewed with eyes glis- 
tening with keen animation one apparently formed 
to kindle love in others, and own its influence him- 
self, had felt a palpitation, and conceived an idea of 
penetrating his sensitive region. Could she but have 
known the painfulness of its convulsing throes at 
that moment, she would have seen how completely 
it was occupied by the image of, another—a con- 
fession his livid lips afterwards disclosed.” 


gunner, Range, on board H.M. ship Felicity. 
As for ‘the only Son at Sea” himself,—with his 
father, Boeotian even past the historical stupidit 

of those “whose talk is of bullocks,”— his 
mother, whose cultivation does not rise to the 
average of the still-room,—and his reverend 
family friend, who, in the eighth chapter of the 
first volume, preaches a sermon of advice to the 
sailor in embryo, which is “as amusing as a 
Persian tale’’ (to quote Johnson on Goldsmith), 
—we give himup. There is nothing to be made 
of such a being, of his antecedents, or of his 
kith and kin. They are more unreal than if they 
belonged to the planet Saturn. The wonder is, 





| as we have said, that books of this quality should 
find their way into print by any magic. 





The Pillars of Hercules; or, A Narrative of 
Travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. By 
David Urquhart, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Tue title-page of this book will inforra most 
| persons how it is to be read. To take it up as 
| we should an ordinary volume is, of course, out 
of the question. Without assuming to fix the 
| value of Mr. Urquhart’s views, discoveries and 
| prophecies—we must take as we find it one 
| indisputable matter of fact concerning him and 
them,—viz. that a peculiar quality of vision 
| distinguishes his observations from those of 
| other men. He sees what is altogether dark to 
them; and what they see strikes him as some- 
thing quite different from their impressions of 
it. This singularity he has taken care to make 
well known by what he has been writing and 
speaking in public for many years past. 

The philosopher Dalton, it is said, was affected 
with a mode of vision not altogether unlike Mr. 
Urquhart’s, in regard to certain colours. To his 
eye what the world said was scarlet appeared the 
soberest shade of drab. He did not, however, per- 
sist in clothing himself according to this excep- 
tional view of tints, after he had once ascertained 
how far his impressions differed from those of 
other men,—but quietly admitted the fact, and 
followed the decision of the majority in choosing 
his cloth. Here the resemblance ceases between 
the Quaker philosopher and Mr. Urquhart. He 
concludes that where the many see differently 
from himself the error lies in their faulty vision : 
—and is apt to be very severe on the defect thus 
assumed. When, therefore, he once comes for- 
ward to report or speculate on what he has again 
seen, we cannot forget either the peculiar 
nature of his views in general or the persuasion 
of infallibility that accompanies them in parti- 
cular. It is clear that a product of these com- 
bined influences cannot be rightly measured by 
any of the usual standards, 

In such a case, the necessity of using common 
forms of speech must of itself be a disadvantage 
to a writer of this independent turn of mind. 
The language framed on a certain scheme of 
perceptions and mental processes can but ill 
convey ideas resulting from a constitution of 
mind altogether different: but what allowance 
must be made for this circumstance it is not 
easy for bystanders to ascertain, —since they 
have no scale by which to measure what is 
qualified by special conditions in a single indi- 
vidual. Such has been the impression produced 
by all Mr. Urquhart’s previous performances : 
—it has recurred to us at every second page of 
the volumes now before us. 

Of the “ grim feature” of Russian ambition 
and intrigue there are but a few mysterious 
glimpses in ‘The Pillars of Hercules.’ Their 


























It would be hardly possible to make any 


ruling inscription is, the eternal stedfastness 
and intrinsic superiority of the Oriental scheme 






person believe that the pen which committed | of life as contrasted with the culture of modern 


the above magnificence is capable of touches of | 
dry humour. Yet one or two of the latter are | 









Europe. The alleged failure of the latter to 
realize the best objects of existence is decried 


to be found in the court-martial held on the | in a tone of contempt that leaves Mr. Disraeli’s 
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flights in the same direction far in the distance ; 
and his studies on the ‘ mystery of the East” 
grow pale before the show of zeal, ingenuity, 
and really curious learning which Mr. Urquhart 
devotes to its illustration. The life of the desert 
and the tent,—the value of tradition and prime- 
val habits in place of artificial laws—the “ wild 
justice” of self-help,—the hospitable virtues 
and the strong passions of a “‘ patriarchal’ state 
of being,—are admired for their picturesque 
beauty, revered for their ancient date, praised 
for their defiance of change or improvement, 
and, in short, held up in perpetual contrast to 
the shallow, comfortless, unnatural and unstable 
aggregate of things represented as forming the 
civilization of the North. It follows, of course, 
that in adopting the latter, we of modern Europe 
have declined in the essentials of well-being 
from the primitive excellence of the early Ori- 
ental world as shown in its manners, opinions, 
clothing, and food, in methods of government 
and policy, and in the social and family relations: 
all of which Mr. Urquhart delights to find still 
preserved in high perfection among the Berbers 
of Morocco, and some of them not altogether 
invisible here and there in the heart of 
southern Spain,—where, according to his view, 
they form the whole strength of that kingdom 
at present and its only hope for the future. Of 
the share that climate and site may have had, 
or should have, in modifying the usages of na- 
tions, not a hint appears throughout the whole 
of this excursion. The comparison which we 
have described is drawn as if there were abso- 
lutely nothing but false theory and corrupt insti- 
tutions to explain the difference in the history 
and manners of the races settled on the Rhine 
and the Thames from those of the roving Libyan 
tribes or of the founders of Tyre and Carthage. 

The range of Mr. Urquhart’s wanderings 
around the Pillars of Hercules extends from 
Gibraltar to a small part of the opposite shore 
of Morocco; from whence he returns to Spain. 
Here, after a few chapters on Cadiz and Seville, 
the work abruptly leaves him amidst a digres- 
sion on Gothic—we beg his pardon—it is 
Saracenic architecture. ‘This narrow canvas is 
crowded with a variety of materials—antiqua- 
rian, philological, and ethnographic—enlivened 
by frequent episodes on costume, cookery, the 
dance, the bath, &c.: for all which high po- 
litical or moral importance is claimed by 
the author, with an earnestness that seems to 
be quite unaffected,—while he sets forth their 
derivations and details with an array of learn- 
ing, ancient and modern, and a solemnity of 
manner, that give a certain air of dignity to 
essays on muffins and butter, recipes for making 
kuskoussou, and illustrations of the Phcenician 
origin of clotted cream. 

The book, we say, is full of multifarious learn- 
ing; the extent of which, however, may be more 
readily affirmed than its accurate use, especially 
in the deduction of etymologies,—a process in 
which Mr. Urquhart is very copious, and surpris- 
ing in his discoveries. ‘To this we shall only 
add, that there is no pretence of order in the 
plan or details of his work. ~ Its digressions 
and changes of subject are as sudden as the 
tricks in a pantomime; and parts of it are 
written in a dithyrambic style which must be 
an effectual warning against the approach of 
frigid common sense. The extracts that we 
can make will afford but a partial idea of 
the strange mosaic of materials used in the con- 
struction of these “ Hercules’ pillars.” 

We begin with some etymologies. This, 
of the Spanish name for cards, is ingenious, and 
may be sound.— 


“T was surprised to see the figures such as those 
used by the Greeks; to hear the suits designated as 
by them, and not according to the names used in 





Europe: but this is not all. The Spaniards are not 
content with the name which all other countries 
know them by—card, carte, carta, spielkarten, will 
not do for them—they call them naipes. A learned 
French abbé (Boullet) in his ‘ Recherches sur lV'Ori- 
gine des Cartes & jouer,’ makes them a French in- 
vention posterior to the use of paper, as proved by 
their being called cartes! introduced into Spain 
through the Basque provinces, where they took the 
name of naipes, from the Basque word napa, which 
signifies smooth! May not this, like so many other 
European inventions, turn out to be a mere copy, 
and Spain the transmitter to Europe rather than the 
debtor of Europe ? If we *go back to the once- 
famed game of Ombre, we shall find the terms of 
the game all Spanish, such as spadillo, matador, &c. 
If we go to Hindostan, we find the manner of play- 
ing to correspond with the game of ombre. Here 
is the link established between the Hindoos and 
Modern Europe through the Spaniards—that is, the 
Arabs. This latter point the name naipe confirms 
—Naib or Nawab, whence Nabob, being the equi- 
valent to king. ‘The Four Kings’ was the original 
name of cards in Europe. An old writer quoted in 
Bursi’s ‘Istoria della citta di Viterbo, has these 
words, ‘ Cards were introduced into Viterbo in 1379, 
from the country of the Saracens, where they are 
called Naib. In Italy, they were formerly known 
by the name Naibi. The two old Spanish lexico- 
graphers, Tamarid and Broceuse, derive the word 
from the Arabs. Alderete gives the fantastic origin 
of the initials N. and P. of the supposed inventor, 
Nicholas Pepin, which the moderns have followed. 
Islamism has driven cards out of use among the 
Arabs, and has thus left us to dispute about the 
origin of the name.’ ” 


Of the derivation assigned to those names 
of lace known to fair readers as guipure and 
dentelle, we shall merely say that no jest what- 
ever is meant by the author in proposing the 
following.— 

“The veil and fan, the chief adornment of the 
female costume, are from Spain; so, also, is that 
richest and most distinguishing of its materials, lace. 
Barbara of Brabant has received the credit of the 
discovery; but her share can extend no further than 
to the mode of working in flax. The texture in silk 
and cotton must have been carried thither by the 
Spaniards. In the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the word blonda is found in a Castilian law; it is 
referred to as a manufacture in general use, and con- 
sequently long established. It was not known in 
Europe for at least a century later. Lace is to be 
seen in every hut on every domestic article:—pillow- 
case, napkins, sheets—it is a national type, and must 
be of ancient date; in all likelihood, from that com- 
mon source of Spanish things, Judea. In this con- 
clusion, I was confirmed by finding in Barbary the 
term Guipoor. It is used by the Jews for the festival 
of Atonement, when they wear white mantles in the 
synagogue, with the fringes in open embroidery. The 
name of the country was given to the texture. The 
texture, then, comes from the Jews. The word 
dentelle is explained as meaning the teethlike points 
of the serrated border lace, as distinguished from the 
Guipoor, Mechlin, Brussels, and English point, &c. 
But there was an ancient festival in Spain on the 
occasion of the child cutting its teeth, which was 
known to the Christians under the name of Dentilia. 
Such would be a fitting time for the display of this 
finery. Whoever has seen the festival of Corpus 
Christi in Spain or Portugal will understand how 
natural it was to give the name; for on it all the 
processions, or at least all the public functionaries, to 
this day, wear scarfs of lace over their uniforms.” 

A leash of conjectures, more original even 
than the above, will complete our view of Mr. 
Urquhart’s enterprise in tracing verbal pedi- 
grees. The preface, too, is characteristic.— 

“A distinction between the use of butter and oil 
for simmering muffins and crumpets in Morocco, 
furnishes a link between those eaten in the Temple 
of Solomon and those sold in the streets of London, 
and thereby supplies evidence to fix the Cassiterides, 
while, incidentally, it disposes of a great historical 
and ethnographic question, the wanderings of the 
Celts. An admirable product has been used for 
thousands of years in this region, and no Jason has 





come to carry it away. Yet Julius ¢. ws 
Julian, Sertorius, and Belisarius, Charles tom 
many other shrewd persons, have tasted Me with 


butter. The Andalusians are delighted 
little pot of it, but as to learning a aa Ms 
that never entered into their philosophy, §o 


Yellow fa 


made in every tent or hut, from the 
the Adriatic, is unknown in Europe. A m 
defines the domain of chops, of boiled 
Potatoes, of 
chocolate, of coffee. One race can boil another 
cannot: e. g. the English. One race en 
another cannot; and each is utterly ine 
“ Y capable of 
comprehending the faculty conferred on the other 
There is a land congenial to pilaff, another to ky. 
koussou, another to mutton-broth, Devonshire 
cream, polecuta, poi curry, have, like an insect on 
a moss, their zone. You may transplant trees, and 
transfer royal houses, carry forth religions, and dis. 
tribute all around slips of constitutions—but a dish! 
—no !—as there is more in a costume than covering 
the back, so is there more in a dish than filling the 
belly. There yet remains one term unexamined, 
Whence comes dairy? There is no such word o 
the Continent; it is neither Latin nor Teutonic, } 
has no Celtic root. I have been describing the 
douar, which is indeed a camp; but the featuns 
which forced themselves upon my attention belonged 
to the sheep-fold. The people are shepherds, [y 
every tent the chief utensils are the milk-pails, 
leathern churns, and butter-pots; the chief produce 
and food, milk and butter. Why is the Arab camp 
a circle ? It is to fold the cattle. Thence the name, 
douar and deira. The exploits of Abd-el-Kadir and 
his Detra have made the word familiar tous in Europe, 
It is the very word we apply to the fold’s produce, 
From the same root is gadeira, gadir, an enclosure. 
the name of Cadiz, the only city upon earth in which 
the cow or ewe is not to be found, nor any animal, 
whatever, giving milk! How, it may be asked, 
could the word come to us? Tally ho! is in English 
an unmeaning word. The rallying cry of the Amb 
in war is Talla hu! Tally ho! was doubtless brought 
by the Crusaders. Dairy may have been leamt 
then, or many a century before. The pursuit of 2 
word is like ‘ hunt the slipper.’ It is here, it is there, 
There would be no game unless it were slipped under, 
There was Babia, the goddess of infants, in Pheenicia; 
there are babies in England. No doubt it is the 
same slipper, though we cannot tell under what pet- 
ticoat it has slipped.” 

The moral of Spanish politeness is stated in 
the author’s usual mode of generalizing from 
minor details. ‘4 people's history,” he observes 
elsewhere, ‘‘is written in a salutation.” — 

“The mere habit of politeness is a possession 
greater than all a people has besides, and for the want 
of which there is no compensation; and that tone 
of voice, and those forms of address which in indivi- 
duals are the sign of proper bringing up, are toa 
nation the source and stay of their good order and 
well-being. In Spain the term ‘ politico’ is still 
synonymous with polite. They have dignity, which 
we take for pride, and none of our so-called ease, 
which to them is vulgarity. Therefore did they beat 
France when all Europe was at her feet, and there. 
fore will Spain live on when we shall have passed 
away—unless, indeed, we live long enough to teach 
them our civility. * * Spain has been calleda 
‘ fragment of Africa;’ the Spaniards have been called 
‘the Arabs of Europe.’ They have proved alike in- 
scrutable and indomitable to all who have attempted 
to study or subdue them; and so completely has 
that peninsula swayed in the events of our world, 
that you may calculate the ascent or the decline of 
great enterprises according to the estimation of het 
by its conductors. Marius, Pompey, Napoleo, 
failed through their misjudgment of Spain: by 
apprehending her, Cesar won the diadem, Scipio 
saved his country, and Wellesley Europe.” 

It is only fair to annex to the preceding, Mr. 
Urquhart’s own profession of humility in re 
to this inscrutable race :— 

“ An English resident at Gibraltar told me thay 
by following a certain rule, he found travelling 
Spain very agreeable, and recommended it tomy 
adoption. He said, ‘I always address a Span 
peasant as if he were my equal.’—*‘ I do not requis, 
I replied, ‘your rule, for I feel myself honoure 
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=— vera Spanish peasant condescends to speak 


we must hasten to Morocco. | Here, Mr. 
s hints of some political mystery 
t invited him thither; but instead of wel- 
yo very different kind of reception seems 
= om him on landing in the country. 
eg he describes himself as watched in his 
excursions like a prisoner on parole, and ad- 
mitted to the desired freedom of movement 
and observation only near the close of his 
stay, —when at length, by some pg _Pro- 
ceedings, he had, as he expressly says, “suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself as entitled to the 
‘vileges of a saint or madman.” 

Pir ccnterior of a Moorish house at Rabat ex- 
The interior of a Moorish house at Rabat ey 
hibits a new phase of domestic habits in the 

t.— 
col domestic arrangements differ here from 
other Mussulman countries. The house is not divided 
‘to Harem and Salambu. In fact, there is no harem, 
for there are neither its rights nor privileges: the 
separation of the women, which in Arabia could not 
be extended to the habitation, adapted itself to the 
neceum of the houses among the Greeks, and the 
Zanana of the followers of Zoroaster. In Morocco, 
there having been no such anterior practice, the in- | 
junction has had no effect on those who live under 
the tent, and has converted the domiciles of the in- 
habitants of the cities into inhospitable abodes. I 
went to-day to Mike Brettel’s, on invitation, ex- 
presly for the purpose of seeing his house, which is 
just finished. I can see nothing more remarkable at | 
Fez or Morocco, so I shall endeavour to describe it. 
We approached by a narrow lane of blind walls 
about twelve feet high. The door was in the corner, 
the arch above it, and the lintels were painted in 
broad bars, and stripes of deep colours, like an 
ptian tomb: there was a knocker—nay, two; 
one for the folding doors and another for the wicket : 
the upper one might have been made in London. 
We knocked: the knock is neither a single tap nor 
apostman’s double rap, but a double knock, though 
neither quite so loud or long as those with which the 
squares of London were wont to resound. The door 
not being immediately opened, we heard within a 
bell rung sharply, (in Eastern countries the bell is 
wknown,) and the door was opened by a young girl, 
aslave, small, yet apparently full grown. She wore 
a tunic of blue and white, striped, which left her 
neck, arms, and half her legs bare. Her colour was 
chocolate, her features perfect, her form a model. 
Her sparkling eyes and white teeth announced that 
the visit was expected; and, waving her hands as a 
signal to follow, she tripped up a narrow staircase by 
thedoor. The steps and passages were inlaid with 
hexagonal red tiles and small triangles of green tiles: 
there was no flooring about the house richer than 
this, which is very modest: the houses and courtyard 
of the Jews are in mosaic. At the top of the stairs 
ve found ourselves in a small vestibule, the light let 
infrom above, through the ornamented portions of 
the ceiling. Everything was in proportion: all 
Palace-like, but microscopic:—I might have taken it 
for the abode of the pigmies of Herodotus, had my 
guide not rather suggested fairies or sylphs. The 
Yetibule led to an apartment, where the master of 
the house was seated in the middle of the floor, with 
‘4 tea-tray before him. Seeing me busied in taking 
of my shoes, he came forward, entreating me to 
eater with them on; for it is common to imagine that 
peans make it a point of honour to disregard 
the feelings of their Eastern hosts, and to soil their 
carpets, This room was the gem of the house ; but 
twas some time before I could venture to examine | 
it, being shamed by the officious zeal of the Jews 
0 accompanied me, and who began at once to | 
Pont out this and that, as if we had entered a shop, | 
mean an European one; for in an Oriental shop 
decencies are not neglected. * * The room was | 
acube of fifteen feet: there was one small window, 
‘ample aperture in the white wall in the form of a 
niche struck through the thickness of the wall, 
levelled inside, This feature took the apartment out 
‘common-place. On the floor was spread one 
of their beautiful mats; on the three sides were mat- 
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covered with Turkey carpets, and cushions at | 





each end, resembling a low Turkish divan. The walls 
were dead white, broken by richly-ornamented arm- 
racks. Three long guns on each, in their red cloth 
cases, daggers in massive chased silver scabbards, 
swords and pouches, were suspended by silk cords 
with large tassels, blue, red and yellow. The crown 
of the room was the ceiling: an octagon dome was 
fitted on to the cube by means of arches in the angles, 
which will be understood by reference to the Hall of 
the Ambassadors in Owen Jones's ‘ Alhambra’; but 
the roof, instead of being in coloured stucco, was in 
carved and painted wood. There was no gilding or 
silvering—the effect was worked out entirely from 
dead colour. I looked at it till my neck was sore 
and stiff, and I can only describe it by the word ara- 
besque, just as I might say kaleidoscope, and in like 
manner, interminable: the same elements re-appear 
in never-ending forms, ever pleasing, ever new, yet 
always, in so far as description can go, the same. The 
roof was the statue, the apartment the pedestal: 
each required the other. The solitary light, the pure 
white walls, the cubic form, were required to set off 
the placid beauty of the dome. The window was 
minute ; the door (if one might say so in reference 
to so small a body) grand. Its horse-shoe arch ex- 
panded to the sides and reached the vault, displaying 


| the little vestibule, all variegated in colours, all orna- 


mented in form like the ceiling. 
to live in, but to gaze at.” 
They are apt to deal somewhat sharply with 
unpopular magistrates in Morocco: as will be 
seen by the following anecdote,—on which Mr. 
Urquhart comments with his usual respect for 
the “spirit of the East.” Any estimate of the 
terms of his comparison of Moorish with Euro- 


It was a thing not 


| pean excesses is, of course, out of the question.— 


“In the time of the late emperor, Muley Maho- 
met, they killed and quartered their Caid, and made 
the Jew butchers hang up the flesh in the shambles. 
It was so exposed for three days, ticketed at two 
blanquillos a pound. Then they came in troops to 
cheapen it, and haggle with the Jews, who were in- 
structed to maintain the two blanquillos. The Sultan 
marched against the city, but the people withdrew 
into the Alcazaba, and presented so imposing a front 
that he was content with an accommodation. Civil- 
ized and philosophical Germany can riddle the body 
of a minister; but let us not compare such an act 
with the shambles of Rabat. The one is the frenzy 
of a people which cannot help itself: the other is 
vengeance—savage, if you like—but vengeance for 
crimes, applying a salutary lesson to those who are 
to follow. Such is the difference between the two 
conditions of existence. No reactions and no ven- 
geance can profit where social evil springs from 
theory and legislation. Where the evil is the act of 
man, vengeance comes, like the storm, to clear the 
atmosphere, thus compensating for the ruin it has 
wrought.” 

A similar tone pervades all Mr. Urquhart’s 
sketches of Eastern costumes and customs:— 
with one specimen of which our extracts must 
be concluded. The omission of any reference 
to climate has already been noticed ;—at this 
particular season we fear the shoeless in Lon- 
don or in Glasgow would set up a wail rather 
different in tone from Mr. Urquhart’s lament 
for the “poor feet’? that British notions of 
comfort ‘‘doom to a dark dungeon”—of neat’s 
leather.— 

“ To put on the haik, it is dropped on the ground; 
one corner is lifted and brought over the left 
shoulder, and held upon the breast by the right 
hand. Then, by stepping backwards, the fold passes 
behind, and is brought under the right arm round in 
front. Another step across it, and it is behind again; 
then taken by both hands outstretched, it is brought 
over the head, measured so as to be left hanging low 
enough on both sides for the play of thearms. The 
end is then thrown over the left shoulder and hangs 
down the back. There are no ties, no buttons, no 
separate parts: the drapery is wrapped round with 
the sole fastening of its own folds. Dispensing with 
so many adjuncts, it supersedes all intermediaries. 
It is made under the tent; there is no tailor wanted; 
no shopman, no dealer, required: this is the link 
between a national costume and a people's well- 





being. The Spaniard’s cloak, of which the style 
consists in the lap thrown over the left shoulder, is a 
mixture of the haik and the bornoos: to this day the 
Spaniard looks upon the want of a cloak as the want 
of decent covering;—to be without a cloak is, as it 
were, to be naked. Great as is the distance between 
the attire of Europe and that ofthe East, not greater 
is the distance between its magnificence and the dig- 
nity of that of Numidia. The excellence of all other 
costumes resides in their own composition. There is 
not one which does not strain or coerce the human 
frame into its own design. The excellence of this is, 
that it follows nature, neither designing to embellish 
nor endeavouring to conceal; it reveals, but does not 
expose; it covers, but does not disguise. The antique 
is, however, only present where all the subsidiary 
garments disappear, and the haik remains the sole 
clothing : there protrudes an arm and part of a leg, 
or the breast is heaved, or sometimes the whole out- 
line of one side is visible; for the drapery is shifted 
in all conceivable ways, and according to their occu- 
pations; so that there are passing before you, and 
called up, as you look around, all the celebrated 
statues or groups of antiquity. * * The exposure of 
the body to the air does not give the impression of 
cold in the way that those whose clothing has a 
similar character or integuments will suppose; who- 
ever has worn the kilt will know this. The fact is, 
that the air supplies warmth, and when freely circu- 
lating round the body, a sort of respiration takes 
place through the skin, which, while conducive to 
strength and health, supplies that light and agreeable 
sensation which belongs to a costume where there is 
clothing enough to secure warmth and freedom 
enough to admit air. Ofthe value of this freedom 
we have a striking illustration at home, and to which 
no other country in Europe affords a parallel. The 
butcher-boys and the Blue-coat school boys go about 
without that covering to, or protection for, the head, 
which for all other degrees and in all other countries 
is deemed essential to health and comfort. Do they 
suffer from being bare-headed? No. * * Now that 
we have our portraits taken by the sun’s rays, and 
numberless scientific men are tracing the effects of 
light on the functions of animals and the growth of 
plants, separating the parts of rays, and finding in 
them agencies of so many, so powerful, and such dis- 
tinct kinds—it may not be absurd to speak of the 
merit of a costume that admits to the body light as 
well as air. We are always in the dark. On light 
and heat a series of experiments have been reported 
to scientific societies by fifty philosophers; but none 
of them has ever thought of letting his own toes see 
the sun. Modern science always overpowers me with 
melancholy—so much light in the focus, and such 
darkness in the hemisphere! Contrast the majestic 
ignorance of primeval times; then, grand with so 
much ease; now, with so much toiling, mean. Those 
members which have to support the weight of the 
rest, deserve peculiar care, and might even claim ex- 
clusive favour, but they are more wretched than the 
rest. Our poor feet are doomed to a dark dungeon, 
from the cradle to the tomb. Never are they suf- 
fered to look upon the sun, never allowed for a 
moment to touch the earth; once a day, perhaps for 
a few moments, they get a glimpse of the subdued 
light of a closed chamber, or perceive round corners 
of a table the artificial glare of a wax taper; tha 
respite over, they are straight again rammed down 
into their cases. After this, they are vilified; their 
very name is mentioned with repugnance, and their 
sight associated with indecency. No revolution is 
to set them free, no change of fashion to break their 
chains: hopeless drudgery, unrequited toil, super- 
cilious scorn, are their fate, and the care which is 
bestowed upon them is to pervert their nature, to 
disfigure and deform them, and make them even to 
themselves a shame. The man is no gainer who treats 
his feet with such injustice; and the costume no slight 
benefit which prevents him from doing so.” 


It would be preposterous to discuss these 
observations ;—they speak plainly enough for 
themselves. In a word, when civilized writers 
decry a civilization to which alone they owe 
the means of affecting originality by sneering 
at it,—whether from the height of the Confrat 
social, or from the lower level of cockney rap- 
tures on Kurds and Kabyles,—there is but one 
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argument—that, namely, ad _hominem—which | 


common sense will condescend to use. If Bar- 
bary life and costume be so much better than | 
ours, why should the British admirer return | 
hither to sit penning paragraphs in a tight-| 
fitting suit, instead of crouching on his hams in 
a flowing haik, in some Moorish dowar, where, 
with other excrescences of European culture, 
books and book-makers are alike unknown? 
With what grace can anyone expatiate on the 
moral and mystery of eating kuskoussou with the 
fingers, at tables sophisticated by French dishes, 
napkins, knives and forks? Why not practise 
rather than praise the virtue of going barefoot? 
Either, in short, such diatribes prove too much 
for the credit of the lecturer,—or his credit must 
be rescued at the expense of his lectures. 

The book has been revised with great care- 
lessness. Of the foreign words and quotations 
from the ancient languages, with which the pages | 
teem, a full third are, in one way or another, | 
misprinted :—a negligence which the author | 
may justly resent if he have been compelled to 
leave the revision to other hands,—and for which | 
his readers must complain of him if the work | 
have passed with so many blunders from his 
own. 





Sections of the London Strata; to which is pre- | 
fixed a Block Plan of the Metropolis and its 
Suburbs. By Robert W. Mylne, C.E., F.G.S., | 
&e. Wyld. 

Tuts publication has arisen as the natural con- 

sequence of the numerous inquiries now en- 

gaging public attention in connexion with the 
sanitary condition of the metropolis. Hitherto, 
the conditions of the geological formations | 
included within the chalk basin which is occu- 
pied by London and its suburbs have been 
very imperfectly understood. The consequences | 
of this have been, numerous errors in practice, | 
and many erroneous speculations in plans pro- 
posed for draining this densely-populated dis- 
trict and supplying it with water. There has 
been no difficulty in obtaining all the data 
required; but, owing to the want of proper 
habits of observation, this knowledge—now 
found to be all-important—has been neglected. 

‘‘An impression prevails,” says Mr. Mylne, 

“that the metropolis and its environs are 

situated on an extensive and thick bed of im- 

permeable blue clay; occupying the centre of a 

chalk basin, and the pervious plastic clay and 

sand formation (lying between the blue clay 
and the chalk) is supposed only to outcrop or 
reach the surface at considerable distances from 
the metropolis.” This impression is erroneous, 
as our author implies in this remark ; but, the 
sections which he has delineated do very little 
towards giving a proper correction to it,—since, 
out of the five sections published there is but 
one in which the strata are represented. The 
section from Hampstead to Camberwell alone 
supplies this informationm—and in this the 

“London clay’ is seen extending from | 

Hampstead Heath to Church-street, Camber- | 

well, in varying thicknesses, above the “ plastic | 

clay” formations and chalk. On reference, | 
however, to the sections of strata published by | 
the late Commissioners of Sewers, we find some | 
information on this point; and we certainly | 
cannot agree with Mr. Mylne that “the map | 


alone can be mentioned as having proved of | 
any practical use,” seeing that these vertical | 
sections, although representing “distant points,” | 
exhibit faithfully those conditions of the London 
basin which, on the showing of our author, 
have been hitherto so imperfectly understood— | 
and towards the elucidation of which his sec- | 
tions contribute but slightly. An admission is | 
made, that “the details are not so perfect as | 


could be wished,’’—and the haste necessary to | 


| Road it is but 60 feet below the same line; in 


| 30 feet below the surface; and at the Manor 


meet the demands of “the many sanitary pro- 
jects under discussion” is the excuse given. 

hese sections, however, afford some valuable 
information as to the depth at which the chalk 
is to be met with along their lines. At Hamp- 
stead we reach the chalk at 160 feet below the 
line of Trinity high-water mark; in the New 


the Belvidere Road it sinks to 250 feet; in the 
Blue Anchor Road it is only a little more than 


Farm, Lewisham, it rises to 70 feet above the 
high-water level, — thus exhibiting over the 
area of the basin a series of very sudden eleva- 
tions and depressions. 

The five lines of section published are, from 
Hampstead to Camberwell, — from Highgate 
to Peckham, — from Stoke Newington to 
Lewisham, — from Chiswick to West Ham, 
—and from Kensington to Greenwich marshes. 
We cannot but regret that two scales have 
been adopted for height and distance : 
—these being relatively as eighteer? is to 
one. We are aware that engineers, from the 
facilities afforded by this system of false scales 
in laying out their plans, usually adopt it; but 
where any sections are intended to furnish in- 
formation to the public—as these are—the true 
scale should be strictly adhered to. Nothing 
can convey a more incorrect idea to the mind 
than asection giving horizontally three inches 
to the mile, and vertically one inch to the hun- 
dred feet. This is strikingly shown by the ter- 
rible precipice which rises from the Thames to 
the Strand in the first of these sections. With 
all these drawbacks, this publication must prove 
valuable at the present time. 





Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day : a Poem. By 
Robert Browning. Chapman & Hall. 
Tue book before us is the work of a poet; 
though if this fact should gain but a limited 
recognition, the writer will have only himself to 
blame. If the Muses wié// masquerade and don 
the trappings of gipsies, they must feel no of- 
fence if they should forfeit by the grotesque- 
ness of their seeming the respect that is due to 
their nature. True, the Nine may have their 
seasons of frolic and pastime, —nor is their 
sporting to be censured when occasion befits ; 
but the Temple of Apollo and the hour of sacri- 
fice are not the place nor the period suitable 
to such recreations. In a word, our complaint 
against Mr. Browning is—that while dealing 
with the highest themes of imagination and in- 
dicating his competency to treat them, he has 





recklessly impaired the dignity of his purpose 
by the vehicle chosen for its developement. The | 
form of doggrel—carried to excess by strange | 
and offensive oddities of versification—is not | 
that in which the mysteries of faith, doubt, and | 
eternity can be consistently treated. 

Examples of such versification are painfully 
abundant. Seeking here only to illustrate the | 
rhyming eccentricities of the writer, we quote | 
one or two without reference to their sense or 
context.— 

But the most turned in yet more abruptly 

From a certain squalid knot of alleys, 

Where the town’s bad blood once slept corruptly, 
Which now the little chapel rallies, 

And leads into day again,—its priestliness 
Lending itself to hide their beastliness 

So cleverly (thanks in part to the mason), 

And putting so cheery a whitewashed face on 
Those neophytes too much in lack of it, 

That, where you cross the common as I did, 

And meet the party thus presided, 

** Mount Zion,” with Love-lane at the back of it,—&ec, 

Another extract will sufficiently test at once 
our position and the patience of the reader.— 

He handled it so, in fine irreverence, 

As to hug the Book of books to pieces: 

And, a patchwork of chapters and texts in severance, 
Not improved by the private dog’s-ears and creases, 





: —_—=.—" 
Having clothed his own soul with, he'd Geen 
quip: 


yours,— 
So tossed you again your Holy Scriptures, 
* * 


‘Tis odds but I had borne in quiet 

A qualm or two at my spiritual diet; 

Or, who can tell? had even mustered 
Somewhat to urge in behalf of the sermon : 
But the flock sate on, divinely flustered, — 
Sniffing, methought, its dew of Hermon 
With such content in every snufile, 

As the devil inside us loves to ruffle, 

It is pleasant to leave such exhibitions 
taste, and follow Mr. Browning when he choose 
to be in earnest: —nor can higher praige be 
awarded to his serious vein than that of sq tn 
that it enables us to forget his comic one 
are as glad as he professes to have been to esea : 
from the association of old women with broken 
umbrellas, boys with soapless faces, and elder 
devotees with greasy cuffs, (the goodly compan 
at the little chapel in which the poem opens, 
to the free face of Nature and to night. 
picture like the following.— 

There was a lull in the rain, a lull 
In the wind too ; the moon was risen, 
And would have shone out pure and full, 
But for the ramparted cloud-prison, 
Block on block built up in the west, 
For what purpose the wind knows best, 
Who changes his mind continually. 
And the empty other half of the sky 
Seemed in its silence as if it knew 
What, any moment, might look through 
A chance-gap in that fortress massy :— 
Through its fissures you got hints 
Of the flying moon, by the shifting tints, 
Now, a dull lion-colour, now, brassy 
Burning to yellow, and whitest yellow, 
Like furnace-smoke just ere the flames bellow, 
All a-simmer with intense strain 
To let her through,—then blank again, 
At the hope of her appearance failing 
* * * 
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For lo, what think you? suddenly 

The rain and the wind ceased, and the sky 
Received at once the full fruition 

Of the moon’s consummate apparition. 
The black cloud-barricade was riven, 
Ruined beneath her feet, and driven 

Deep in the west ; while, bare and breathless, 
North and south and east lay ready 

For a glorious Thing, that, dauntless, deathless, 
Sprang across them, and stood steady. 
*Twas a moon-rainbow, vast and perfect, 
From heaven to heaven extending, perfect 
As the mother-moon’s self, full in face. 

It rose, distinctly at the base 

With its seven proper colours chorded, 
Which still, in the rising, were compressed, 
Until at last they céalesced, 

And supreme the spectral creature lorded 
Ina triumph of whitest white,— 

Above which intervened the night. 

But above night too, like the next, 

The second of a wondrous sequence, 
Reaching in rare and rarer frequence, 

Till the heaven of heavens be circumflext, 
Another rainbow rose, a mightier, 
Fainter, flushier, and flightier,— 

Rapture dying along its verge! 

Oh, whose foot shall I see emerge, 

Whose, from the straining topmost dark, 
On to the keystone of that are? 

Who doubts after this example of the beautiful, 
that it is only a “‘ wanton mood”’ that ever leads 
Mr. Browning to follow after the coarse and 
grotesque? When he leaves the merely beautiful 
it should be only for that yet higher region 
where beauty crowned by mystery is changed 
into the sublime. How freely the writer can 
breathe the “ difficult air’’ of this eminence - 
be learnt from the full unfaltering tones whi 
describe his vision of Dooms-night.— 

I found 
Suddenly all the midnight round 
One fire. The dome of Heaven had stood 
As made up of a multitude 
Of handbreadth cloudlets, one vast rack 
Of ripples infinite and black, 
From sky to sky. Sudden there went, 
Like horror and astonishment, 
A fierce vindictive scribble of red 
Quick flame across, as if one said 
(The angry scribe of Judgment) ‘‘ There— 
Burn it!” And straight I was aware 
That the whole ribwork round, minute 
Cloud touching cloud beyond compute, 
Was tinted each with its own spot 
Of burning at the core, till clot 
Jammed against clot, and split its fire 
Over all heaven, which ’gan suspire 
As fanned to measure equable,— 
As when great conflagrations kill 
Night overhead, and rise and sink, 
Reflected. Now the fire would shrink 
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. the blasted face 
And wither of I distinct could trace 
a sharp black ridgy outlines left 
jee like network—then, each cleft 
= fire had been sucked back into, 

- rged, and out it surging flew 
Furiously, and night writhed inflamed, 
Till, tolerating to be tamed - 
No longer, certain rays — le 
Shot downwardly, on every side, — 
Caught past escape ; the earth was lit; 
As ifa dragon’s nostril split ’ 
And all his famished ire 0 erflowed ; 
Then, as he winced at his Lord’s goad, 
Back he inhaled: whereat I found 
The clouds into vast pillars bound, 
Based on the corners of the earth, 
Propping the skies at top: a dearth 
Of fire i’ the violet intervals, 
Leaving exposed the utmost walls 
Of time, about to tumble in 
And end the world. cs 
The apparition of a divine Presence is another 


instance of the same faculty.— 
Isaw....Oh, brother, ‘mid far sands 
The palm-tree-cinctured city stands,— 
Bright-white beneath, as Heaven, bright-blue, 
‘Above it, while the years pursue 
Their course, unable to abate 
Its paradisal laugh at fate : 3 
One morn,—the Arab staggers blind 
O’er a new tract of death, calcined 
To ashes, silence, nothingness,— 
Striving, with dizzy wits, to guess — - 
Whence fell the blow : what if, twixt skies 
And prostrate earth, he should surprise 
The imaged Vapour, head to foot, 
Surveying, motionless and mute, 
Its work, ere, in a whirlwind rapt, 
It vanish up again ?—So hapt 
Mychance. He stoodthere. Like the smoke 
Pillared o'er Sodom, when day broke,— 
Isaw Him, One magonific pall 
Mantled in massive fold and fall 
His Dread, and coiled in snaky swathes 
About His feet: night’s black, that bathes 
All else, broke, grizzled with despair, 
Against the soul of blackness there 


These two poems of ‘ Christmas-Eve’’ and | 


| out breaking the series. 


“faster-Day,” though distinguished by separate | 


titles, are virtually one. The former division 
points out the essential truth which underlies 
various beliefs, —insisting, nevertheless, that only 


one belief can be perfect. It is, in fact, an argu- | 


ment for the divinity of Christ,—conducted, 


however, in a large catholic spirit towards the | 


writer’s opponents. Into this argument it is not 


our mission to follow Mr. Browning :—but they | 
who do so will take great offence at the flippant | 


tone in which a theme so weighty is urged. In 
the concluding section of the poem, the diffi- 
culties which obstruct belief are discussed; and 
ae resolved into the scepticism of cold intellect, 
thich in resisting the influence of spiritual love 
resists also its evidence,—for it is its own demon- 
station. None doubt the divine as a creed, it 
is urged, but those who reject it as a nature. 
Men fail to read the proofs of an immortal 
future because they are wedded in their hearts 
the mortal present. Such is Mr. Browning’s 
theology:—which, as theology, we detail without 
tmment. We observe only that this part of 
the poem is highly transcendental; and that 
ithough Mr. Browning has here risen above 
the verbal trickery which disfigures the 


former division,—yet transcendentalism deli- | 


ved in dogerel verse has throughout the effect 
dadiscord. There is an unpleasant sugges- 


tion of the writer’s discrediting his own spell— | 


nl the spiritual power of the spell raises 
he reader’s mind above the consideratign of its 
fom, Subtle, analytic, and often brilliant, Mr. 


frowning almost exhausts the various phases | 


by which Christian belief is modified,—and his 
uyument is full of suggestiveness and mystical 
beauty. +We cannot help thinking of this work 
Sofacathedral, where, ever as we become ab- 
med in the anthem, the doors are thrust open 
jar us with the common traffic of the street, — 


i which grotesque and mocking shapes scoff 


Lappropriately from the architectural details 
tthe spectator whose mind has caught the 

hand solemn tone which is the inspiration 
€ general place. It is curious to see how 


instinct of the poet rebels against the shackles | 


which he has imposed on it, and breaks loose 
from most of them in the latter portion of the 
volume. The concluding pages—which aim at 
showing that the very mystery which wraps the 
future is necessary to spiritual growth and aspi- 
ration, and that good if limited by the bounds 
of sensible demonstration would leave no room 
for faith or progress—are those in which the poet's 
genius is most evident. Unfortunately for our 
purpose, they form a chain of sequences from 
which we can detach no link for quotation with- 
The argument is so 


continuous, that the full understanding of any 
clause—the grasp of its finer meanings — 
demands a knowledge of what has gone before, 
and of the spiritual intention of the whole. 
Still, we must try to give our readers a no- 
tion of this by far the finest part of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s volume.— 


Though sharp despairs 
Shot through me, I held up, bore on. 
* What is it though my trust is gone 
From natural things? Henceforth my part 
Be less with Nature than with Art! 
For Art supplants, gives mainly worth 
To Nature; ’tis Man stamps the earth— 
And I will seek his impress, seek 
The statuary of the Greek, 
Italy’s painting—there my choice 
Shall fix!’ 
* Obtain it,” said the Voice. 
** The one form with its single act, 
Which sculptors laboured to abstract, 
The one face, painters tried to draw, 
With its one look, from throngs they saw! 
And that perfection in their soul, 
These only hinted at? The whole, 
They were but parts of ? What each laid 
His claim to glory on ?—afraid 
His fellow-men should give him rank 
By the poor tentatives he shrank 
Smitten at heart from, all the more, 
That gazers pressed in to adore ! 
* Shall I be judged by only these ?” 
If such his soul's capacities, 
Even while he trod the earth,—think, now 
What pomp in Buonarotti’s brow, 
With its new palace-brain where dwells 
Superb the soul, unvexed by cells 
That crumbled with the transient clay! 
What visions will his right hand’s sway 
Still turn to form, as still they burst 
Upon him? low will he quench thirst, 
Titanically infantine, 
Laid at the breast of the Divine ? 
Does it confound thee,—this first page 
Emblazoning man’s heritage ?— 
Can this alone absorb thy sight, 
As if they were not infinite,— 
Like the omnipotence which tasks 
Itself to furnish all that asks 
The soul it means to satiate ? 
What was the world, the starry state 
Of the broad skies,—what, all displays 
Of power and beauty intermixed, 
Which now thy soul is chained betwixt,— 
What, else, than needful furniture 
For life’s first stage? God’s work, be sure, 
No more spreads wasted, than falls scant : 
He filled, did not exceed, Man’s want 
Of beauty in this life. And pass 
Life’s line,—and what has earth to do, 
Its utmost beauty’s appanage, 
With the requirements of next stage ? 
Did God pronounce earth ‘ very good’? 
Needs must it be, while understood 
For man’s preparatory state ; 
Nothing to heighten nor abate: 
But transfer the completeness here, 
To serve a new state’s use,—and drear 
Deficiency gapes every side!” 
x *« 7” 
Then I—‘ Behold, my spirit bleeds, 
Catches no more at broken reeds,— 
But lilies flower those reeds above— 
I let the world go, and take love! 
Love survives in me, albeit those 
I loved are henceforth masks and shows, 
Not loving men and women : still 
I mind how love repaired all ill, 
Cured wrong, soothed grief, made earth amends 
With parents, brothers, children, friends ! 
Some semblance of a woman yet 
With eyes to help me to forget, 
Shall live with me; and I will match 
Departed love with love, attach 
Its fragments to my whole, nor scorn 
The poorest of the grains of corn 
I save from shipwreck on this isle, 
Trusting its barrenness may smile 
With happy foodful green one day, 
More precious for the pains. I pray, 
For love, then, only!’ 
At the word, 
The Form, I looked to have been stirred 





With pity and approval, rose 

O’er me, as when the headsman throws 

Axe over shoulder to make end— 

I fell prone, letting Him expend 

His wrath, while, thus, the inflicting Voice 
Smote me. ‘Is this thy final choice ? 

Love is the best? "Tis somewhat late ! 
And all thou dost enumerate 

Of power and beauty in the world, 

The mightiness of love was curled 
Inextricably round about. 

Love lay within it and without, 

To clasp thee,—but in vain! Thy soul 

Still shrunk from Him who made the whole, 
Still set deliberate aside 

Ilis love !—Now take love! Well betide 
Thy tardy conscience! Haste to take 
The show of love for the name’s sake,”’ 

It is well for Mr. Browning’s present venture, 
that poetry, from its elemental nature, may to 
some extent charm even where the entire work 
violates the harmonies of relation. Morals‘and 
science lose all their value if there be incom- 
pleteness or incongruity in their exposition; 
but the primary influences of beauty and truth 
which constitute song are welcome even through 
partial revelations. 

The one blue break of beauty in the clouds, 

or the scattered stars that gaze on us through 
the rift, are prized though the general sky be 
overcast.—This qualified recognition the poems 
before us must claim. From their perusal intelli- 
gent minds may rise enriched with new images 
of beauty and new stimulants to thought. But 
that higher appreciation which belongs to a 
perfect and consistent whole—to those works 
in which the form corresponds to the spirit, and 
in which thought, passion, and even humour 
are harmoniously fused by the imagination— 
must be denied to them. If, in spite of many 
unquestioned excellencies, we turn from what 
Mr. Browning has done to speculate on what 
he might have done, it is his own genius that 
provokes the comparison and enhances the 
regret. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Sunday in London. By J. M. Capes, M.A.—The 
circumstance of this book being a reprint spares us 
the ungracious labour of commenting on the 
mixture of benevolence and bad temper, — hard 
truth and almost prurient exaggeration,— common 
sense and utopian speculation,—which its pages 
disclose. It is perhaps a sign of the times, that so 
many preachers of social reform seem to be nothing 
if not scolds, and appear to mistrust the sincerity of 
all who will not scold with or against them. 
Earnestly believing that we desire to grapple with 
realities, and not with mere simulacra,—we cannot 
admire the eloquence of the tub, cannot admit the 
exaggerations of the party pamphlet or the highly- 
spiced incidents of a Sue’s class-novel, into our artil- 
lery of conquest, or progress, or fertilization. Hence, 
while we recognize the meanings of Mr. Capes as 
good, we must question the wisdom of his manner, 
There is too much of the “ butter-milk” of human 
un-kindness in his preface, for the teaching of the 
tale which it precedes, to nourish any reader, whether 
he be 

Priest or layman, lover or monk. 

Compton Merivale : another Leaf from the Lesson 
of Life. By the Author of ‘Brampton Rectory.-— 
Another of the myriad books of the day which—be 
they right or wrong, wise or foolish, orthodox as my 
Lord of Exeter or heterodox as the lowest-minded 
creature who is audacious enough to pretend to the 
luxuries of conscience and private judgment—must 
by their very number and variety redeem the writers 
and readers of this age from the charge launched 
against them from “Scolds in Sacking” and “ Saints 
in Lawn”—to wit, that of indifference to the social 
difficulties attendant on our high civilization. Though 
‘Compton Merivale’ may be commended for some 
attempt at character by framework, its main merit 
lies in the fulfilment of its main purpose,—which 
is to recommend its author's religious and politico- 
economical views. These are wrought out by a 
model He and a model She (as the old Eclogue- 
writers put it) on whose philanthropical doings and 
discourses we will not pretend to animadvert. The 
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tale is pretty sure to find readers :—and its execution 
is “ void of offence.” 

Poems and Prose Writings. By Richard Henry 
Dana.—These two handsome volumes, besides pre- 
senting the reader with the productions of a popular 
American writer,—Mr. Dana’s ‘ Buccaneer’ having 
fairly earned him that epithet,—possess some interest, 
as illustrating the changes which have passed over 
the world of opinion within the last forty years. The 
second volume is composed of contributions to 
transatlantic periodicals. Curious and instructive 
must it be to any one of younger date conscientiously 
reviewing 

all the planets in their turn, 
to see how much honest reason and disquisition have 
been expended on ephemera; in how complacent 
an attitude of superiority the writer has set himself 
to reckon with other critics—men, for instance, like 
Hazlitt, when his spurs were yet to be won—such 
retrospective glimpses acquiring an added “ particu- 
larity” in the cases where the ocean further divided 
those always far-away kinsfolk as Critic and Author. 
We do not expect (for the best of good reasons) that 
average readers shall find the fascination and matter 
for hope which we do in collections like this, and in 
the comparisons which they give rise to;—but in any 
case no library of American literature can be complete 
which does not contain these volumes. 

A Narrative of Arctic Discovery from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By J. J. Shillinglaw. 
—This is a more brief and certainly less interesting 
narrative of Arctic voyages than that compiled by 
the late Sir John Barrow. Sir John, who wrote the 
first volume of his‘ Arctic Voyages’ in 1818, starts 
with Scandinavian enterprise,—taking for his autho- 
rity Mallet’s ‘Northern Antiquities.’ Mr. Shillinglaw, 
writing in 1850, follows Sir John and Mallet; and 
although the valuable historical information relative 
to the voyages of the Scandinavians in the Arctic 
Seas contained in the ‘ Antiquitates Americana,’ in 
Grénland’s ‘ Historiske Mindesmerker,’ and in various 
other works published by the Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, has been since made accessible to the 
historian,—Mr. Shillinglaw has not availed himself of 
them. Accordingly, we have nothing new respect- 
ing this most interesting period of Arctic, and as it 
has been styled Ante-Columbian American, explora- 
tion. By these records we learn that the Scandina- 
vians attained a northern latitude but 45’ less than 
that reached by Parry,—and that they were in the 
habit of fishing in Barrow’s Straits in the month of 
May. Such voyages and ventures deserve more de- 
tailed and honourable mention than is bestowed on 
them by. M. Mallet. Passing onwards, we have 
short relations of the voyages of the Cabots, Corte- 
reals, Willoughby, Gilbert, &c. &c., in chronological 
order, and condensed from Hakluyt, Purchas, and 
the other well-known authorities. Descending to 
later times, greater space is devoted to the Expedi- 
-tions conducted by the Arctic officers happily yet 
existing among us,—for which, of course, their pub- 
lished voyages afford every facility; and with re- 
spect to the Expeditions undertaken by Sir James 
Ross and others in search of Sir John Franklin. 
Mr. Shillinglaw reprints the published narratives of 
those officers. Such materials present no matter for 
extract. But it isdue to Mr. Shillinglaw to say that 
he tells us “his volume has been compiled princi- 
pally with a view to keep public attention alive to 
the imperative duty which England owes to the 
brave men she has sent on a perilous service to use 
every practical endeavour within her power for their 
relief.” Not questioning this motive,—we venture to 
aemark, that had Government betrayed a sluggish- 
mess and inactivity in the service of humanity, which 
happily for the credit of the nation has not been the 
case, the cause which Mr. Shillinglaw advocates would 
have been better served by him had the publication 
of his book preceded, instead of following, as it now 
does, the declarations and labours of Government. 

Eastern Churches: containing Sketches of the 
Nestorian, Armenian, Jacobite, Coptic, and Abyssinian 
Communities. By the Author of ‘Proposals for 
Christian Union.’— This little book seems to be 
compiled from the commonest works on the subjects 
of which it treats, but the writer in a measure dis- 
arms criticism by his meek confessions in the preface. 
His “ mission” appears to be, an attempt to effect 
a union of al] the Christian sects. He has, as he 





imagines, cleared the way for a reconciliation of 
England and Rome :—now his attention is devoted 
to the churches of the East. With a view to drawing 
these outlying fragments to the vast agglomerate, 
he invokes the English Government to enter into 
a sectarian rivalry with Russia, among Coptic, 
Armenian, and Nestorian congregations. Before 
the author of the proposal asks such a favour 
at her hands, it would be only fair to show the 
feasibility of his plans by an experiment at home. 
When he has produced a “union”’ of all the English 
churches, it will be soon enough for us to undertake 
so large an enterprise as is now proposed. 

Steam to Australia: the Rival Routes, By X.X.X. 
—The writer of this pamphlet is a fierce opponent 
of the plan of steam communication with Australia 
by way of Central America. But the question was 
virtually settled by nature when she placed South- 
ampton more than 2,000 miles nearer to Sydney by 
the western highway than it is by the eastern. All 
minor points must in the end give way to that para- 
mount fact. The nearest way is unquestionably the 
best ; but were it not so, it would still have to be 
adopted. The chief objection thrown out against 
this route—the probability of one of the American 
line companies competing for the conveyance of 
goods and passengers—is rather a recommendation 
than otherwise. We have no wish to see any more 
monopolies established. The competition of an 
American line of packets would be the very best thing 
that could arise for the English public whom plea- 
sure or business might lead to Australia. 

The Study of the Greek and Roman Classics, con- 
sidered in relation to the Duties of Elementary 
Teachers. By Joshua A. Fitch.—A paper read before 
the quarterly meeting of British teachers at the 
British and Foreign School Society’s rooms in 
London, 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

Tue importance of an international recognition of 
a personal right of property in the products of the 
brain has been for many years an admitted principle 
amongst the literary men of France. In 1841 the 
united Committees of the Société des Gens de Lettres 
and of the Société de la Librairie, of Paris, appointed 
a Commission to prepare and present a memorial 
to the Government, embodying the views of this 
influential class on the important question of inter- 
national copyright. At the head of this Commis- 
sion, composed of fourteen individuals, figured as 
Presidents and Secretaries,—for the former body, 
MM. Victor Hugo and Altaroche—for the latter, 
MM. Charles Gosselin and Pagnerre. Their 
memorial—too lengthy for insertion in your columns 
—was conceived in the most liberal spirit. The 
first measure which it recommended the Govern- 
ment to adopt, as being the long-cherished desire of 
the corps littéraire et de la librairie, was the un- 
conditional, entire, and formal recognition in France 
of the privilege of copyright for all works published 
by foreigners in their own country. It went so far 
as even to repudiate making reciprocity a condition 
of alien authors being admitted to enjoy this privilege, 
on the principle of the absolute immorality of literary 
piracies,—which it branded as a ‘usurpation of 
property.” It set forth, in a note, that the details 
of the question had been maturely weighed by the 
mixed Commission of authors and publishers,—which 





was prepared to present a complete a 
views of the body literate; ol that, eh anil 
their interests as for the honour and the glory of for 
country, it behoved France to assume — the 
initiative by making the first sacrifice. It fore” 
moreover, that commercially considered the , 
was a most important one,—because it na pn 
hilate a culpable industry which encumbered th, 
European markets with fraudulent productions. 
that neither authors nor publishers feared i; 
competition. When in his capacity as President of 
the Cercle de la Librairie, de U Imprimerie et de | 
Papeterie, M. Pagnerre was consulted by M & 
Tocqueville as to the sentiments of the corps lenis 
of Paris on his projected treaty, M. Pagnerre (in his 
Report) reminded the Minister of this Memoria): 
remarking that they would have preferred that the 
adoption of the great measure solicited by it had 
preceded all negotiation on the subject, He 
especially objected to the 13th clause of th 
ministerial draft; which, by rendering protection of 
foreign copyright dependent on the ratification and 
promulgation of the proposed Treaty, appeared ty 
him to consecrate and legitimate all previous 
literary piracies. For this reason, he suggested that 
it should comprise all works extant of which any 
copyright existed; simply allowing, under certain 
restrictions, present editions to be sold off. The 
ministerial project likewise proposed to reduce the 
import duties on French books, one-half; a reduction 
to which the English Government has consented. The 
Cercle de la Librairie demands, through M. Pagnerre, 
a still greater reduction. These facts must have 
been known to your Paris correspondent:—as aly 
that M. Pagnerre expressed the sentiments of the 
majority of the Council of the Cercle, and of the 
principal publishers, booksellers, and printers of 
Paris. Those whom he consulted were unanimously 
in favour of the Treaty,—and of opinion that it 
would be hailed with applause by authors, and by 
nine-tenths of the public in France. At this point, 
M. Pagnerre and your Paris correspondent may 
be taken leave of for the present,—and I will retun 
to the Treaty. 

It is certain that the English Government ha 
been consulted; and has so far adhered to the pro- 
ject as to declare itself ready to negotiate, and to 
have delivered to the French Minister certain pro- 
posals written in English,—also, that the Treaty is 
nearly a verbal reproduction of the one on the same 
subject existing between England and Prussia, 

It may be deemed premature to discuss the merits 
of this Treaty before it has become an official fact, 
But there is a greater evil to be apprehended from 
leaving the question undiscussed till then. Offcial 
facts are the stubbornest members of the stubbom 
family of facts,—and proportionately difficult to 
overcome. Now, it is more than probable that 
unless some effort be made by those concerned, the 
Treaty will be made known only when it shall have 
been already ratified, and is past amendment :—for 
it is asserted to be contrary to diplomatic usage io 
consult private bodies when a measure is in course 
of negotiation, even though such measure relate 
exclusively to them. Under these circumstances, 2 
positive gain must result from considering the question 
now; for it is not to be expected of a Minister that 
he shall be so intimate with the details of every 
matter affecting the interests of particular associa- 
tions of individuals as those individuals themselves 
are,—or that he can legislate for their benefit 9 
successfully without their suggestions as with them. 
It is unlikely, too, if certain modifications were by 
them deemed requisite, that the Minister would 
remain indifferent to their representations. — For 
these, amongst many other reasons, it is desirable 
that this question should be fully canvassed without 
delay. 

The projected Treaty secures to alien Authors tle 
same privileges of copyright as are enjoyed by the 
respectively in their own countries.—By the 5th & 6th 
Vict. cap. 45, the privilege of copyright is guarantee 
to English authors, or to their assigns, for the te 
of forty-two years in any case.—On the othe 
hand, by the Imperial Decree of the 5th ° 
February, 1810, cap. 6. sec. 1, the privilege ° 
copyright is guaranteed to French authors for the 
term of their life, and to their heirs and assgt 
for a further period of twenty years—Whe 
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red the nas to crm der policy if the two Governments 
ons; and it would be soute et yhich limit’the term of 
d a fair were to repeal the statutes which lim a 
: wee d place copyright on the same foot- 
ident of J this privilege, an P PS f the title of 
et de Ig ing as all other property in respect of the title o 
4a Pe Treaty includes Theatrical Pieces and Musical 
re (in his Compositions. —T his is a repeal of clauses 18 and 19 
nemorial: of the 7th Vict. cap. 12 :—and is a most important 
that the innovation. But in spite of its strict justice, it is not 
Dy it had haps calculated to meet with the approval of a 
ct. = He certain class in this country. Playwrights who live 
> of the by palming off plagiarisms from the French as original 
tection of ‘eces will not like it. Managers who seem to prefer 
vation and the elegant trivialities of the French school to the 
peared to kling and more sterling productions of native 
Previous dramatists will not like it either. It is to be hoped 
ested that that the measure will be adopted, notwithstanding: 
vhich any [or this will be only carrying out the principle recog- 
er certain nized in the above-mentioned Act,—namely, that 
off. The J foreign authors of dramatic pieces and musical com- 
educe the sitions have a right of property in them: although 
a reduction [the same Act leaves it to Her Majesty in Council to 
ted. The MM direct under what conditions they may enjoy the 
P, ivilege. 
oo The Treaty extends to Translations for three years. 
:—as aly [i -Mr, Sydney Williams has concisely set forth in 
nts of the your columns [see ante, p. 344,] the advantages 
ind of the [i jikely to accrue to authors, publishers, and the public 
printers of fH from some such arrangement as this. But how- 
ranimously [ever desirable even a limited protection might be, it 
on that it (would be preferable to act on a more liberal prin- 
ors, and by HH ciple, By restricting the term of protection to three 
this point, years, the interests of authors and publishers would 
ndent may [je seriously damaged. The limitation might not 
will return J operate very prejudicially—if at all—with respect to 
ephemeral productions; but there exist numerous 
nment has sandard French works, good translations of which 
to the pro- #% would occasion a considerable addition to the ordi- 
ate, and to # nary outlay of publication. Wherefore, authors 
vertain pro #% and publishers both have an interest in urging that 
1¢ Treaty is fH copyright in translations be subject to the same regu- 
on the same # lations as original productions.—Or, it might be the 
'ussia. smpler course to solicit the prohibition of all trans- 
s the merits # lations except such as should be published with the 
official fact. #% consent of the author. 
ended from The Treaty comprises Engravings, Works of Art, 
en. Official # 4c—All this is equitable in principle, though it tends 
he stubborn ## tocomplicate.—It is a question whether it might not 
difficult to @ have been wiser to make them the subject of a dis- 
obable that # tinct arrangement. 
ncerned, the It is to be feared that English authors and pub- 
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iment :—for @ to derive greater advantages from this Treaty than 
atic usage io MM they themselves will,_or that what is proposed to 
is in course @ te done will suffice for all practical purposes: and 
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; the question #§ main inactive or supine on a matter involving the 
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ails of every vhoe interests suffer most from American ‘literary 
ular associa pracies—_must not expect that their Transatlantic 
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ir benefit 09% thm justiceI am, &c. CHAM. 
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ions were by DRAINAGE OF LONDON. 
nister would Irwould appear to be settled by the authorities 
ations.— Frill that the Thames is to be used for the drainage of 
t is desirable on, A most valuable and striking condition 
assed without emnected with the river for this purpose seems 
uarly, if not entirely, lost sight of :—I allude to the 
y Authors the tatural condition of the two hours’ extra run of the 
joyed by then te down the river. 
the bth & 68 You published a short time since a letter from 
is guarantee" ar. Hann, of King’s College, adverting to a sugges- 
for the termi tn of mine for taking advantage of the two hours’ 
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the | 5th ¢ m by the Thames. Certain calculations con- 
privilege “Hl €etedwith the method of accomplishing this, showing 
thors for ; the practical difficulties could easily be over- 
3 = ; me, were submitted to that gentleman for inves- 
rs, Whethe 


corroboration—together with some more recent ex- 
periments, to obtain further data—all of which go to 
prove that there are no existing difficulties that may 
not be vanquished. Will you permit me, through your 
columns, to call further attention to the subject ? 

Any one who will turn his attention one minute 
to the condition of the river, must see, that only the 
sewage which runs into the Thames at high water, or 
soon after, is carried away never to return. All 
sewage run into the river after this period meets 
the upcoming tide, and by it is brought back again 
to London. Supposing the rates of current to be 
the same up and down, the time being five up and 
seven down, and the discharge being constant, and 
of the same impurity, it is manifest that two- 
twelfths only of the pollution is ever carried clear 
out of the river by each tide. The discharge from the 
sewers, unfortunately, on the south side of the river, 
and also in most parts of Westminster and Pimlico, 
cannot run into the river constantly; for long before 
high water, and for some time after, the rise of the 
river dams up the sewers, and no discharge takes 
place. Consequently, the greatest part of the filth 
goes into the river shortly before and after low water : 
—at the very period when of necessity it must be 
met, and immediately brought back, by the uprising 
tide. It follows, therefore, that this two-twelfins :3 
not two-twelfths of the filth of London, but only two- 
twelfths of a mere solution:—hence the present 
filthy state of the river. 

Anything of less or of the same specific gravity 
as water thrown into the river at high water, or 
within two hours after, it is self evident, would be 
carried away by the ebb tide as effectually as if run 
into a caisson and floated down; but anything run 
into the river at low water, or within five hours of low 
water,will certainly be brought back again. Yet,so far 
as the public are permitted to be informed, there is no 
intention on the part of the authorities to take this fact 
into their consideration. Between the tunnel gcheme 
for taking the sewage to the Nore,and that of pumping 
it over the land as manure—the two propositions 
entertained by the late Commissioners—there seems 
to be a compromise. The south side is to be taken 
part of the way to the Nore,—namely, to Deptford; 
that is, it is to be taken to Deptford by tunnel, and 
brought back by the river. Westminster sewage, it 
is said, being probably more rich in fertilizing pro- 
perties, is to be pumped over the market gardens 
at Fulham; and what cannot be so disposed of is 
to be run into the river at low water,—it will not 
run in at any other time. There is evidently no 
intention of lifting it so as to discharge it into the 
river at high water. In a letter in the Times of the 
27th of December last, it is stated by an eminent 
engineer, who knows the plans of the authorities, 
and referring to the advantages of carrying the 
sewage to Deptford, that it can there be “ naturally 
drained between the intervals of high and low water.” 
Then, surely there can be no intention of using 
artificial means of lifting and sluicing. The level 
at Deptford is lower than at London Bridge—and 
it is evident no sewage can be “naturally drained” 
at, or near, high water :—it therefore is intended to 
let it run into the river at low water. The Times, 
in a leading article on this point, says, and we must 
presume with authority—‘ it is not intended to use 
intermittent discharge.” Of course, if there is to 
be no interval discharge, it must be continuous. 
Surely the public have a right to protest against this. 
It is certain that any sewage run into the Thames 
at Deptford, at a time when the levels will permit, if 
naturally to be discharged, will come back again to 
London doubly charged with filth. The common laws 
of hydrostatics tell us that the sewage from the great 
mouth at Deptford would continue to pour itself into 
and increase the pollution of the returning water 
until the tide was sufficiently high to overbalance 
the outrun and pond it back in the mouth of the 
tunnel ! 

If the public are told, “ the authorities intend to lift 
and sluice it into the river at high water,’’—they have 
a right to ask, “ Why put us to the great expense of 
carrying it to Deptford?” It may be lifted and 
discharged as cheaply and effectually at London. 
Something has been said about the advantage of 
concentrating the effluvia,and theimportance of taking 
it away from London to Deptford ; there may be 





Subsequent inquiries have been made in 





advantages, or there may not, in taking the effluvia 





to this spot;—and as it is a matter to which I have 
had my attention particularly drawn, in consequence 
of my late experiments on the ventilation and decom- 
position of gaseous sewage in Friar Street, I will 
venture to make one or two observations on this part 
of the subject. 

On the Continent they lately collected the sewage 
exhalations, or effluvia, to one spot; and attempted 
to decompose it in situ. At Paris and at Brussels 
they tried to destroy it by passing it through a fire, 
—a furnace-fire at the base of a high chimney. In 
both places they failed. They found that the gase- 
ous sewage was not decomposed by this process; 
it fell from the top of the tall chimney in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and made the nuisance greater 
than before. It was therefore abandoned. The 
fact of its falling undecomposed, particularly in some 
states of the weather, was not all that was proved in 
these experiments ;—the effluvia was found to lie 
along the ground and move in volumes by the action 
of certain eddies or currents of air. A current of air 
from Deptford to London is often established by the 
flow of the river. To concentrate, therefore, the sew- 
ageat Deptford may be found inconvenient. This, how- 
ever, is a point not of much consequence; for, not- 
withstanding that on the Continent they have failed 
in decomposing gaseous sewage, we have practically 
succeeded here. The steam jet is now decomposing, 
according totheevidence of James Mather, Esq., before 
the late Committee in the House of Lords on Ven- 
tilation of Coal Mines (see par. 3716, page 354), 
“when in full operation, about forty-three tons of 
muriatic acid per week, which were previously nearly 
all sent into the atmosphere to the injury of life and 
destruction of vegetation.” In the experiments in 
Friar Street, above alluded to, made with a view to 
the decomposition of pestilential effluvia arising from 
sewers, it was proved that it could, at little expense, 
be most perfectly effected. The use of the steam 
jet, and the process of decomposition, are open to the 
public. I have no patent,—nor ever had one for the 
steam jet, or for the mode of decomposing. With 
reference to the practicability of decomposing gaseous 
sewage by its agency, it will be well to say, that the 
facts and details of the process are in possession of 
the Commissioners of Sewers ; they are there on 
record, together with a vote of thanks to me for my 
exertions. These experiments were made on public 
grounds, at the time when cholera was making fear- 
ful ravages in the locality, and Friar Street sewer 
was thoroughly ventilated by the steam jet, and 
the disease stayed, when all previous attempts had 
failed. The success of the experiments naturally 
encouraged me to direct my attention to the gene- 
ral question of the drainage of London; and I am 
desirous to state this much here, because it has 
been said—“ a gentleman living 200 miles away, 
fully occupied in country pursuits, can know or feel 
little about this matter; and actively engaged as a 
magistrate in two counties ought to have something 
better to do than mix himself up with the London 
sewers ;"—“ meddling with things that do not con- 
cern him.”—The well being of our great metropolis 
is a matter which concerns every one. 

The deposit of mud in the river is a question of 
some importance bearing on the drainage of London 
by the river. It is thought by some that the deposit 
must always go on, and that if the sewage be carried 
away by tunnel or otherwise, the deposit of mud 
would still take place, and that by the flow of the 
tide it would be disturbed and carried up and down, 
polluting the river. This need not be:—the condi- 
tions on which deposits in rivers depend need not 
exist in the Thames. No precipitation need ever 
take place;—any one who has studied the laws of 
currents and retrograde eddies, and determined the 
points of quiescence and precipitation, must see that 
no deposit need take place in the Thames under 
simple arrangements. The dark lines of sewage 
seen streaking along the sides of the river are occa- 
sioned by the eddy current, which always takes the 
sewage as it comes from the drains in an opposite 
direction to the flow of the river. When the river 
isrunning down, the sewage is running up. Between 
the direct and the retrograde currents there is a point 
of rest,—and here it is that precipitation takes place. 
Destroy the retrograde currents, and you destroy all 
deposit—whether of sewage, of mud, or of anything 
else lightly held in suspension. This is a subject re- 
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quiring more detail than can I fear be gone into 
here: I will therefore conclude by observing, that 


if the sewage is sluiced into the bed of the river, | 


from a proper level, at or within two hours after 
high water at London Bridge, the Thames will then 
be as pure at London as it is now at Richmond: that 
it has been shown by fair calculation on received 
data, that a single Cornish engine of 60-inch cylinder 
will lift all the sewage on the south side of the river 
sufficiently high and in time to be run in at the 
proper period;—but if the sewage be allowed to 
run in only when the natural levels will permit, 
whether at Westminster or at Deptford, the filth of 
the river will always be as bad as it is at present;— 
that it is in our power to destroy all pestilential effluvia, 
whether arising from gully-holes, from mouths 
of sewers, or from any other place, at little expense 
—and also toprevent the deposit of mud. The public 
have a right to ask for these things to be done. 
—I am, &e. GoLpswortHy GURNEY. 

Bude, Cornwall. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I observe it stated 
in the Times, that my plan sent in to the Commis- 
sioners was to drain London “ only at ebb tide.” Now, 
I neither said nor did any such thing. I sent in no 
plan to the Commissioners. I suggested in a letter 
some time since, that the sewage, to keep the river 
pure, should be run into the tide “‘ at or near high 
water.” I hope similar mistakes have not been made 
in the construction of other suggestions sent to them 
on this matter. G. G. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
M. Ponsard's ‘ Charlotte Corday.’ 
Paris. 

Tuts long-expected tragedy has at length, after 
many delays and obstacles, made its appearance. 
The fact that a drama in which the heroes of the 
great Revolution so prominently figure should be re- 
presented before a French audience at the present 
moment is itself a circumstance sufficiently curious 
to command attention. But M. Ponsard’s tragedy 
has other claims to notice. Its literary merits are 
far above the usual standard, — though perhaps 
somewhat below what the friends of the author 
had injudiciously led the public to expect. On 
this young dramatist the surviving adherents of the 
classical school—the votaries of Racine and Vol- 
taire—had some years ago centered all their hopes. 
He was destined in their opinion to restore the 
drama to its original splendour—to be the founder 
of a new-old school. His ‘ Lucréce,’ crowned by 
the Academy, was, they fondly imagined, to be 
the first of a long series of legitimate tragedies, 
which were to arrest the revolutionary triumphs of 
Hugo and Dumas, and restore the reign of the three 
unities and of the Alexandrine on the French stage. 
Alas, for those hopes of a literary Restoration! It 
was soon evident that ‘Lucréce’ in its colours of 
legitimacy was the last blossom lingering on a 
withered bough, and mocking its sterility. Even 
M. Ponsard has seen this. He has been warned 
by the failure of his second attempt, ‘Agnés de 
Méranie,’ that the resurrection of the old school is 
a hopeless attempt. In ‘ Charlotte Corday’ many 
concessions to the modern spirit of literary reform 
are visible. Amongst these there is one, the ex- 
tent of which your readers, unless they are familiar 
with the usages of the French stage, will scarcely 
appreciate. The Thédtre Frangais has actually dero- 
gated so far from the orthodox principles of the 
Drama as to allow ofa change of scene in the very 
midst of the second act: not, indeed, that instan- 
taneous scene-shifting which is, I believe, authorized 
on every other stage,—but a fall of the curtain 
takes place, which after a comparatively short in- 
terval, rises to exhibit a new tableau. This is an 
immense innovation. 

As to the piece itself.—The assassination of 
Marat by Charlotte Corday is not, in my opinion, a 
fit subject for a tragedy. The story is too well 
known to excite in the spectator any varying 
emotions of hope or fear,—too modern to leave any 
scope for invention on the part of the poet,—and 
when reduced to the strict proportions of historical 
truth is not dramatic. Charlotte Corday, a young 
girl of an ardent and enthusiastic mind—in whose 
veins flows the blood of old Corneille, and who 


seems to have inherited the almost Roman spirit 
that breathes in his masculine and severe verse— 
adopts with ardour the new theories of liberty and 
independence of which the Girondists are the elo- 
quent supporters. She learns that these latter, the 
objects of her fervent admiration, are proscribed,— 
that a hated Triumvirate reigns supreme,—and that 
Marat, beside whom Robespierre seems clement 
and Danton generous, has declared that three 
hundred thousand heads must fall ere the Republic 
can be considered secure. In the silence and soli- 
tude of her obscure home, she nurses the one en- 


grossing thought of freeing France from a monster | 


whose human sacrifices dishonour the altar of her 
pure goddess, Liberty. Without trusting confidant 


or friend, she starts for Paris,—purchases a knife, | 


—demands an interview with the tyrant, — and 
relentlessly stabs him to the heart. Simple as the 
action is, it might form the subject of a romance; 
and the pages which Lamartine in his ‘ History of 
the Girondists’ has dedicated to Charlotte (whom 
by a startling antithesis he terms the ‘angel of 
assassination”) are there to prove it. But a dra- 
matic composition requires more complicated ele- 
ments. There should be antagonistic principles or 
conflicting passions exhibited, between which the 
struggle may be doubtful.— There is nothing of this 
in M. Ponsard’s work. The most peculiar feature 
in Charlotte’s character was her concentrated deter- 
mination and self-reliance, — the most peculiar 
feature of her crime was its dispassionateness, if I 
may use the word. All this is the very reverse of 
dramatic. Even love is banished from the new 
tragedy; for Charlotte’s preference for the hand- 
some Girondist Barbaroux is merely indicated,— 
and Voltaire himself, who so much admired poli- 
tical tragedies without love in them, might have 
been satisfied with M. Ponsard’s production. 

The real seat of interest during this performance 
was not on the stage, but in front of the curtain. 
It was a curious experiment to try whether the 
men and the crimes of a former Revolution could be 
represented with impunity before an audience so 
divided by political animosities,—and in a country 
where the cause of progress against resistance, 
of reform against repression, is still pending. A 
glance round the house on the first night of re- 
presentation was enough to show this. There was 
scarcely a man of any importance in the political 
or literary world of Paris who was not present, 
—as if eager to avail himself of this opportunity 
of feeling the public pulse. The police in attend- 
ance at the theatre was as numerous as though 
some political debate were about to take place, 
instead of a dramatic performance. Fortunately, 
these precautions were unnecessary,—and the piece 
was listened to with the utmost calm. This was 
perhaps owing scarcely more to the impartiality 
with which the author has handled his subject 
than to the simple fact of the tragedy being in 
verse :—a circumstance which, while it destroys 
much of the verisimilitude of the drama, imparts 
a loftiness and vagueness to the personages which 
remove them from our own sphere. 


change such harmonious Alexandrines as they sit 
in council belong to an ideal world,—the world 
of heroes and demi-gods, of superhuman guilt and 


colossal crimes, to which our passions and feelings 


bear no proportion. A prologue, written I am 
told by express command of the authorities, had, 
too, a most soothing influence. Therein, the Muse 
of History appears; and after relating her birth 


and infancy in very fair verse, she boasts that on | 


the Athenian stage she dared to show “the sons 
what their fathers have done before them.” Clio 
then appeals to the French,—and asks them if they 
will be less impartial than the Athenians whose 
heirs they desire to be considered. 

The first act shows a Girondist meeting. 
scene serves to expose the state of political 
at the period when the drama opens, and to explain 
the conflict going on in the Convention between 
the Girondist, or moderate, and the Montagnard, 
or ultra-revolutionist, parties :—but it has the great 
defect of introducing several personages who take 
no further part in the action. Amongst these, are 
Madame Roland, Vergniaud, and Siéyes. This 
latter strives to effect a reconciliation between 


We feel in- | 
voluntarily, that the Danton and Marat who ex- | 


This | 


affairs | 


Danton (whom he justly considers as far super; 
Robespierre or Marat) and the chiefs of nae 
dist party. Danton, himself, in an ani Gir, 
frankly offers his alliance to his former Creme.’ 
but the prison-massacres of September wha 
| allowed if he did not order them, form pie uch he 
|able barrier between the Girondists and hin 
| ‘There is blood upon your hands.” exela; tmnself, 
| pon your hands,” exclaims Bar. 
| baroux :—and the two parties separate with Words 
of mutual defiance. In this act there are 
very fine verses, and the line— me 

; Qu’est ce qu’une Vertu qui ne s‘indigne pas ?— 
which Barbar« ux utters when accused of impolitig 
austerity by his more conciliating friends—is worth, 

of Corneille. ; 
In the second act we are introduced to Charlotte 
Corday ; who in the fields near Caen is overlook 
ing a party of haymakers,—a volume of See, 
Jacques in her hand, and already absorbed in 
those ardent reveries of liberty and patriotism 
which are to cause her crime and her death, The 
fugitive Girondists, who have been defeated is 
their struggle against the Montagne, appear; and 
after relating to the young girl (whose enthusiasm 
for their cause they soon discover) the events that 
have obliged them to fly from Paris, inquire their 
way to the nearest town. Charlotte promises 
them an asylum, and acts herself as their guide, 
There is in this whole scene a pervading imitation 
of antique simplicity, which—strange to say—js 
very pleasing. Charlotte replies to the questions 
of the wayfarers with the dignity of some princess 
in Greek tragedy welcoming strangers at the gate 
of her father’s palace, rather than with the bash. 
fulness of a country girl; and when she leams 
that the fugitives are the men whom she has » 
long admired at a distance—Vergniaud, Péthion, 
Buzot, Barbaroux, &c.,—she contemplates them 
with as much awe and repeats their names with 
as many epithets as any maiden of antiquity who 
might suddenly have found herself in presence of 
the Theban chiefs or of the princes who fought 
before Troy. This classical affectation, which 
might under other circumstances be displeasing, 
is appropriate enough in a scene with the Girondist 
leaders,—whose life and manners were one con- 
tinued plagiarism. 

The scene changes to the house of the aged rela- 
tive who has adopted Charlotte. A few old people 
—the last relics of a by-gone society—are quietly 
playing cards, and talking alternately of their fears 
of the future and of their regrets for the past. We 
can easily fancy that some such nooks and corners 
must have existed even during the Reign of Terror; 

and the scene reminds us of some of the deserip- 
tions of provincial life in the first part of Chateau- 
briand’s ‘Memoirs.’ The political earthquake 
which has just overthrown the hopes of the mode- 
rate party, and placed every man’s life in jeopardy, 
might have rolled unheeded by without disturbing 
the round game in Madame de Bretteville’s salon, 
but for the arrival of Charlotte; who announces 
the proscription of the Girondists and the triumph 
of Marat, and throws her old friends into conster- 
nation by her passionate declamations in favour of 
Liberty— the Liberty of the Girondists, of course. 
The whole party breaks up in fear and trembling : 
—and thus closes the second act. The plot, it will 


} 


be seen, moves slowly ; and none of the scenes that 
T have described can properly be called dramatic. 
The next act is still less so; being entirely devoted 
toa dialogue between Barbaroux and Charlotte, 
in which the former unconsciously confirms the 
young girl in her yet vague desire to rid France 


of the tyranny of Marat. Her project assumes 4 
more definite shape as she listens to the revolting 
portraits which the young and eloquent Girondist 
traces of the Triumviri:—and when Barbaroux hints 
his love, she replies that the times call for sterner 
thoughts, and that patriotism alone must fill their 
minds. : 

The scene of the fourth act is laid in the Palais 
Royal,—and shows us Charlotte in Paris. Eager 
groups are gathered round a popular orator, ~ 
is sounding the praises of Marat and denouncing 
| the aristocrats to vengeance. Charlotte 1s among 
the listeners,—and has already concealed in her 
bosom the knife which is to liberate her — 
The criminal thought which the spectator has 10 
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: its most trifling ¢ _ 
Othe opening scene of the fifth act is incomparably 
finest of the work :—and gives occasion for one 
om best pieces of acting that I have ever seen. 
G ffroy, Who acts the part of Marat, is just what 
he self-styled “Ami du Peuple” must have been. 
He has assumed the ignoble face, the hideous 
de and the glassy eye which the portrait by 
David has rendered familiar. The burly and vaunt- 
‘7 Danton is ably represented too; and the cha- 
er of both, as well as that of Robespierre, are 
well sustained throughout a scene of great effect 
and power. The Triumviri have met in council at 
the house of Marat, to decide on the best means 
of turning their victory to account. ‘‘The Revo- 
jution is ours,” exclaims Danton; ‘‘ what use 
gall we make of it ?”—‘‘ The Revolution belongs 
to noone,” sharply replies Robespierre, who already 
contemplates the possibility of confiscating it to 
his own purposes.—Danton, who loves not crime 
forits own sake, argues for a conciliating policy. 
He is sick of blood and massacre, and would fain 
cbliterate the hateful remembrance of September. 
Marat sees no safety for the Republic save in the 
destruction of all her enemies. Three hundred 
thousand heads are what he demands ; while Robes- 
pierre—cold, priggish, and sententious—betrays 
in his unmeaning declamations the hypocritical 
policy by which he will finally overcome both his 
rivals for power. This whole scene is admirably 
conducted and highly effective,—and the verses in 
many parts are remarkably good. The following 
lines are very powerful. Marat has openly ac- 
esed Robespierre of hypocrisy and Danton of 
lukewarmness.— 
Marat. Je ne pense pas, moi, : 
Que tout soit terminé dés qu’on n’a plus de roi. 
Cest le commencement.—Je sais que chez les nétres 
Quelques-uns ne voulaient que la place des autres, 
Et tiennent que chacun doit étre satisfait 
Quand ce sont eux qui font ce que d’autres ont fait. 
leur Révolution se mesure & leur taille. 
Cen'est pas pour si peu, Danton, que je travaille,— 
pas pour si p n jeu 
Ami du peuple hier, je le suis aujourd’hui. 
Jai souffert, j'ai lutte, j'ai haY comme lui. 
J eee, J mee 
Misére, oubli, dédain, hauteur patricienne, 
Ss affronts sont les miens, sa vengeance est la mienne. 
Tle sait, il défend celui qui le défend : 
Or, je porterai loin son drapeau triomphant. 
je porter: I I 
Lneme suffit pas d'un changement de forme ; 
Ausein des pro‘ondeurs j‘enfonce la réforme. 
de veux, armé du soc, retourner les sillons. 
AYombre les habits! au soleil les haillons! 
Je veux que la misére écrase l’opulence ; 
Que le pauvre & son tour ait le droit d insolence ; 
Quon tremble devant ceux qui manqueront de pain, 
Etquils aient leurs flatteurs, courtisans de la faim. 
Chapeau bas! grands seigneurs, bourgeois et valetaille, 
Vosmaitres vont passer; saluez la canaille ! 


ild goes near to diverting her thoughts 


Danton. Morbleu ! Ja liberté ne veut pas de despote. 
Mhapeau bas! grand seigneur,—chapeau bas ! sans-culotte, 
Et saluez la loi, non les individus, 

(arce n'est qu’a la loi que ces respects sont das. 

Marat. Tu n’y comprends rien. 

Danton, Non, je n'ai pas de génie, 
Je veux tout simplement briser la tyrannie ; 
Quelle vienne d’en haut, qu'elle vienne d’en bas, 

est la tyrannie, et je ne l’aime pas. 

4s may be supposed, such a conversation ends in 
uataal threats and accusations. Marat is then 
kt alone; and after a monologue in which his 
caracter is well brought out, retires to allay the 
fever which is preying on his diseased frame by the 
aid ofa bath. ‘Charlotte arrives, and asks to 
yeak with the “friend of the people,”—but is 

d admittance by Marat’s wife. During the 
itercation between the two, the voice of Marat is 
uard from behind the curtain that conceals the 
tath, requesting the citoyenne to communicate what 


Drawing forth her knife, she disappears behind 
the curtain.—A groan ensues,—crowds rush in,— 
the curtain which concealed the bath is drawn 
aside,—and the scene closes on a tableau which 
recalls the well-known picture of the death of 
Marat by David. 

Here the piece should have ended: but M. Pon- 
sard has added a scene between Charlotte in her 
prison and Danton, which contains the moral of 
the play,—and is consequently heavy and tedious. 
—Danton, extreme in good as in ill, is struck with 
Charlotte’s self-devotion,—and would save her life 
at peril of hisown. He reminds her that he is still 
the Tribune of the People,—the Danton who has 
so often excited or appeased the raging Faubourgs ; 
| and proposes to accompany her to the scaffold and 
there raise his powerful voice in her defence. But 

Charlotte has one only anxiety :—Has her crime 








| been availing ’—has it saved her country? Is she 
blessed as a deliverer, though hated as a mur- 
deress (— ‘‘ The sounds you hear,” answers Danton, 
‘are the acclamations of the crowd celebrating 
the apotheosis of the new god Marat !—your dagger | 
has given him a place in the Pantheon.”—Char- 
lotte is then led out to execution ; and the curtain 
falls on the following soliloquy of Danton :— 

. Encore une téte qui tombe. | 

wi! demain les Girondins! puis moi! 

Puis les autres! telle est l'inevitable loi! 
C’est terrible et c’est grand. Soldat de son idée, 
Chacun meurt pour sa foi, par son sang fécondée ; | 
Mais l’euvre est immortelle, et les hommes nouveaux, | 
Maudissant les acteurs, béniront les travaux. | 
Allons, jusqu’a la mort continuons la guerre; | 
Nous sommes encore deux; a nous deux Robespierre! 
This scene—which has all the appearance of a sixth 
act—has I believe been suppressed since the first 
few representations. 

On the whole, ‘Charlotte Corday,’ even did it not 
contain passages of considerable poetical merit, 
would still be a remarkable performance. The 
very fact of its having been listened to with com- 
posure, proves much dexterity in the author. He 
has accomplished a feat somewhat similar to that 
of aman who should contrive to let off fireworks in a 
powder magazine without producing an explosion. 
—The question is, whether.a less dangerous experi- 
ment would not have been productive of more 
enjoyment to the public. The office of the Drama 
from time immemorial has been to rouse, not to 
soothe, the passions :—and it is, after all, a sorry 
triumph for a dramatic poet to have succeeded in 
not exciting his audience. 7.2. | 


| 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A small but very select collection of extremely 
rare Greek coins was lately disposed of at Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson’s rooms, the property of Mr. 
F. R. P. Boocke, a Russian gentleman. Many of 
the coins in this cabinet rival most other specimens 
known here or on the Continent; and they gene- 
rally obtained good prices, notwithstanding the 
approaching sales of Mr. Brumell’s extensive and 
very choice collection, and of that of a distinguished 
nobleman—both abandoning the pursuit. Among 
the principal features of Mr. Boocke’s cabinet were 
the following :—Lot 10, a most rare and fine medalet, 
in brass, of Hannibalianus, brother of the Emperor 
Dalmatius, with the curious, unique legend FL, HAN- 
NIBALIANO REGI (!) This beautiful piece was 
found in making the excavations for the Birmingham 
Station,—and is of great value. A small coin of 
Eugenius, very rare in brass, sold for 1/. 15s. only: 
specimens of it are seldom met with even in the best | 
collections. A fine and valuable Roman medallion | 
of Philip senior, Otacilia, and Philip junior, per- 
fectly genuine, was withdrawn. Lot 20, a large 
brass medal of Julius Cesar, sold for 3/. 3s. :—one 
of Didius Julianus, for 2/. 19s.:—one of Manlia 
Scantilla, for 3/. 17s.:—and one of Caracalla, kK 
the famed Circus Maximus, for 3. 3s. These 





%¢ may have to say. Marat’s wife retires ; and | 
Charlotte, still hesitating on the very brink of | 
me, is questioned by him concerning the Gi- | 
mndists who have taken refuge in Normandy. | 


last beautiful medals formerly belonged to one of 
the greatest collectors in Italy. Lot 41, a rare gold 
medal of Agrigentum, certainly authentic, sold com- 
paratively cheap, being valued by Mionnet at 12/. 


| corpse, 


She dowly dictates to the invisible tyrant the list | Lot 58, a splendid silver medal of Croton, executed 
those who are at Caen ; and when she falters | in the best style of Art, representing the Infant Her- 
wt the name of Barbaroux, and the voice of Marat | cules strangling the Serpents, sold for only 2/. 5s. 
“swers that he shall mount the scaffold ere long, | We believe it was formerly in the famed Pembroke 

t restores sudden energy to Charlotte. collection, A most rare Ionic silver coin of Miletus, 





lot 77, produced 33s.:—a silver tetradrachm of 
Amyntas, lot 84, brought 2/. 17s.—being rather a 
high price at the present time. The Greek copper 
coins in general were both fine and rare, and pro- 
duced very adequate prices. A unique one of Bri- 
tannicus brought 3/. 5s. It was struck at Heraclea, 
in Bithynia. 

We have received the following, in reference to 
an illustration employed by our correspondent who 
wrote last week [p. 342], on the subject of the 
“ Contribution of the Products of Aborigines to the 
Industrial Exhibition of 1851.” “ Permit the author 
of the ‘Life of an Insect’ to set ‘M.D.’ right 
about his friends, the bees. They do no such thing 
as cover the dead bodies of bees, snails, or slugs with 
wax. Bees are much wiser, and select a more fitting 
material—one also not of their own secretion—when 
occasion arises for intra-mural sepulture in the 
queendom of Apia. This material is a resinous 
exudation from trees, which when appropriated and 
elaborated by bees is known as Propolis, The 
tenacity of this substance is incomparably superior 
to that of wax,—and in every way it is admirably 
suited for the occasional purpose to which it is 
applied.—Are we to understand that ‘ M. D.’ speaks 
of a regular habit of bees when he says, ‘The bee 
covers its dead bodies with wax. They are too 
heavy to be carried away, and they would soon 
become offensive’? Does‘ M. D.’ know, that a single 
bee has dragged a flower up a glass pane to which 
six bees were hanging? Surely, also, it is an error to 
suppose that the bees on dying are covered over with 
any material as a general rule? Unquestionably, 
the dead bodies are removed from the hive. In 
Reaumur’s account of the bee battles, it is men- 
tioned that the dead bodies of the slaughtered were 
carried to a distance from the hive. A victor bee 
would be seen flying out of the hive with the dead 
body of its foe in its grasp, and on reaching a little 
distance from the hive would there deposit the 
This seems contradictory to the statements 
made by M. D.” 

Mr. W. Pennington, of the Audit Office of the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway, has 
sent us an official letter which we do not quite under- 
stand. Mr. Pennington desires to know how the 
Railway Clearing House can be called a central 
establishment, — when, according to Dr. Lardner’s 
book, reviewed in the Atheneum of the 23rd ult., it 
is in correspondence with only a part of the railways 
of Great Britain. It appears to us that this is a 
question which should be addressed rather to Dr, 
Lardner than to ourselves. We did not describe 
the Clearing House as a central institution at all:— 
and even if we had done so, we confess we do not 
see that there would have been any extreme im- 
propriety in the expression. Mr. Pennington has 
also sent us some other papers, from which we gather 
at least two facts :—first, that he seems to have some 
quarrel with, or dislike to, the present Clearing 
House arrangements,—and secondly, that he is a 
very positive person. If it will in any way assist 
Mr. W. Pennington to know that the Bankers’ 
Clearing House in Lombard Street is generally con- 
sidered to be a central institution, notwithstanding 
the exclusion from it of several of the largest banking- 
houses in London, we place that piece of information 
at his disposal. 

The French Minister of Commerce has addressed 
a circular to the different chambers of commerce and 
manufactures in that country, calling on them to 
gird up their loins for the great industrial battle of 
nations to be fought next year in Hyde Park. All 
over the Continent trumpet is answering trumpet 
(in acknowledgment of the challenge), in notes that 
carry no terror in the sound. The Minister urges 
France to be prepared by every possible effort to 
hold her own in the coming contest.—This is the 
new chivalry, which lets the labourer into its ranks. 
Men who engage in a strife like this will have no 
time for the warfare of the musket and the sword. 

A German correspondent, writing to us from Jena, 
gives us some curious information relating to the 
female writers of Germany. Referring to our notice 
(ante, p. 256] of the German romance of ‘ Aphra 
Behn,’ he corrects us for calling the author Herr 
Mihlbach. L. Miihlbach, it appears, “ is a lady,— 
the name a pseudonym (secret de Polichinelle ), for 
Mrs. Mundt.” The lady was Clara Miiller in her 
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maiden state; and is now “ the wife of the olim head 
of young Germany, M. Theodor Mundt, the well- 
known tourist, at present by the grace of the Prus- 
sian ministry Professor of German Literature at the 
University of Breslau.” She is a very productive 
author,—having already given more than a score of 
novels to the world. Our correspondent is more 
severe on the licentiousness of this lady’s books than 
we were, in the instance in question, ourselves. He 
describes her as in her writings “a worshipper of the 
emancipation of the flesh,—though blameless in her 
private life.” Her works, he says, are not valued 
an her own country,—finding their way chiefly into 
circulating libraries, for the reading of grisettes, &c. 
All our authoresses,” adds our correspondent—we 
hope somewhat too summarily and severely — are 
licentious in their choice of heroes and heroines, and 
in their manner of treating their subjects. So, Miss 
Lewald, in her ‘ Prince Louis Ferdinand’ (this only 
‘a German can know):—and so, even the Countess 
Hahn, the Bas Bleu hyper-aristocratique, &c. They 
who wish well to the literature of our country,” he 
concludes, “ will rejoice when a tendency of this 
nature is severely reproved in a foreign journal having 
such character and authority in Germany as the 
Atheneum.” 
On the evening of the 28th ult. an important 
public meeting was held in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester,—at the instance of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Lancashire Public School Association, 
—for the purpose of forwarding the movement for 
a national scheme of secular education on the prin- 
ciples set forth by that body :—Mr. George Wilson 
occupying thechair. The scheme, ourreadersknow,— 
and as the chairman urged,—like that which Mr. Fox 
has brought before Parliament, is one that aims at 
giving general secular education, to be supported by 
local rates, and managed by local committees 
elected by the local rate-payers. It seeks no aid 
from Government ; and affirms as a broad and dis- 
tinct principle that it is our duty not to leave the 
education of the people to the spontaneous efforts of 
philanthropists,—but amongst ourselves to give to 
the children of all classes, as a great educational 
charter, the right to be educated at the public cost 
in the county or division of the county in which they 
reside. The old leaven was of course at work,—the 
spirit which would allow the people to drink at none 
of the educational fountains, unless in religious vessels, 
According to this ancient spirit, Knowledge must be 
exorcised before she can be safely let loose among 
the lower orders. Over the whole domain of instruc- 
tion the priest only has the right of passport. The 
preachers of this order seem dreadfully afraid that 
their disciples must escape from their teaching if 
they be taught anything else. There are wiser men 
amongst the clergy of all denominations, who think 
that whatever truth they have to show is presented 
with most advantage to trained powers and culti- 
vated minds.—In any case, the people seem to have 
got firm hold of the principle that they are entitled 
to be educated by the community in which they 
live; and the Lancashire Association will, we trust, 
be the means of setting up the schoolmaster all over 
the land.— At this meeting a committee was appointed 
as a deputation to another meeting, then announced 
to be held on the same subject in the Town Hall on 
Monday the Ist inst.—The requisition for this latter 
sneeting was signed by upwards of five hundred gen- 
tlemen ; and hours before the time appointed the 
people hung about the building within which their 
battle was to be waged. The end of it was, that 
while the Mayor presided over a hard-fought contest 
within the hall, Mr. Shuttleworth from the railings 
that fronted the building presided over a concurrent 
meeting held without. In both cases the motion for 
a petition to the House of Commons embodying the 
views of the Association was eagerly carried.—We 
may observe, that the scheme advocated at the above 
meetings differs from the Scottish one to which we 
alluded some weeks ago,—first, in that it entirely 
dissociates secular from religious instruction,—and 
secondly, in that it rejects all central or Government 
control whatever.—We trust, however, that in the 
Bill which Mr. Fox is about to bring into Parliament 
so much of Government interference will be reserved, 
or such guarantees taken in the form of penalties 
easily recoverable, or otherwise, as will effectually 
prevent in any district where his schools may be estab- 





lished the future evasion of that which is a leading 
feature of his scheme, —its avoidance of special 
religious teaching. 

While the subject of education for the masses, too 
far advanced now to be ever put back, is gradually 
making good its ground, we are glad to see that 
another matter which, while it involves their moral 
and material health, is likewise a means of educa- 
tion, is not lost sight of. Everywhere there is a 
spreading disposition to secure for the toiling popu- 
lation of the land an occasional escape from the 
crowded thoroughfares and close alleys in which 
their lot is cast, and a taste of the sweet influences 
by which Nature at once heals and elevates and 
teaches. While attempts that are above all praise 
are making in many directions, by good and earnest 
men, to bring the air-current of towns, such as it is, 
into the dwellings of the poor,—it is not forgotten 
that their jaded spirits and weary limbs need the 
refreshment of the breeze where it has the trees 
for its harps and the breath of flowers upon its 
wings. So far as the metropolis is concerned, this 
is, after all, no more than a return—though made 
in a more earnest and anxious spirit—to the un- 
conscious wisdom of our ancestors. The crowded 
haunts which are now the home of the artisan lay 
once amid comparatively open spaces; and pleasant 
fields that even the young among us may re- 
member were here and there within a walking 
distance of the poor man’s door. The Genius of 
Brick and Mortar has invaded all these,—and shut 
the London dwellers in amid a close and inter- 
minable labyrinth of streets. To open breathing- 
places in this stifling den is a work as holy as his who 
of old sank a well in the desert. He who lets ina 
current of air to a crowded neighbourhood does a 
better office to his kind than he who founds a hos- 
pital—the one being for prevention, the other for 
cure: and he who lays out ground for the exercise 
and recreation of the humble within easy reach of 
their homes founds the best of all hospitals. We are 
glad to see, then, the proposal for a new Park to be 
laid out fur the Finsbury district of London. An 
area of three hundred acres of vacant ground—which 
will cost about 150,0007.—has been pointed out as an 
eligible site; and a committee has been formed to 
carry the project into effect.—It is stated, too, that 
arrangements are concluded for affording to the me- 
tropolitan public the advantage of much increased 
facilities of admission to the gardens and grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital. At present certain portions of these 
grounds are accessible at stated seasons of the year, 
and on Sundays only. It is now arranged to throw 
them open daily, and without restriction as to season. 
The particular portions of the garden to which it is 
intended the public shall have access are its centre 
walk and terraces, the latter bounded by the Thames, 
and commanding all the diversified attractions of that 
portion of the river. The inclosed spaces abutting on 
the northern frontage of the hospital, known as 
* Burton's Court,’ have hitherto been attached to 
the occupation of the Governor; but measures have 
been effected for throwing open these also, subject 
to conditions which contemplate the very slightest 
interference with the enjoyment of the public,—viz., 
the occupation of a part of the ground, at a particular 
period of the year, for the drilling of the Chelsea 
pensioners, The expediency of these arrangements 
was first pressed, says the Observer, on the attention 
of Government in 1845 by Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners for Metropolitan Improvements. Insur- 
mountable difficulties, however, then stood in the 
way of their accomplishment. At length, on the 
demise of the late Governor, that good friend of the 
people, the Earl of Carlisle, in his capacity of chair- 
man of the Commission, brought the subject under 
the consideration of Lord John Russell; with whose 
concurrence negotiations were opened with the 
Horse Guards and with the Hospital authorities, 
which have resulted in the ready acquiescence of 
all parties.—It is further said that, in deference 
to the wishes of the inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood, the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests have prevented encroachments on a portion 
of Greenwich Park lately attempted to be made, 
and declare that they will not permit any further 
invasion, The parishioners, however, are not satis- 
fied, and have agreed to present a petition to the 
House of Commons praying for the removal of all 





encroachments that have from time 
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to time 
already made on the Park, been 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of. the Aron ce AELERY te 
ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Fino, BRITS 
Catalogue, 1s. ait GEORGE NICcoj, " 
NILE.—GRAND MOVING PANOR: s 
prising all the Monuments of Antiquite eat the NILE, com. 
is added the interior of the great Rock Tem le of A to whic, 
Painted by Messrs. Warren, Bonomi, and Fale EGY Sima, 
HALL, P CCADILLY.—Daily, at Three and Eight 0: YPTIAy 
3s, Pit'2a, Gallery 1s. ; Children and Schools, Hait aS 


NOVELTY.— JUST OPENED, at the DIO 
Park, a highly-interesting EXHIBITION pees Regety 
ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, on the Rhine (vies 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 1845,) and its ieiated by 
seen at Sunset and during a Thunder Storm: painted b ans 
LAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the much-admired bi TCH. 
THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem Picture 
by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch made on the Painted 
Davip Rozerts, Esq. R.A., with two novel and striking fen 

INDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—GALLERY g 
TION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place. — ery 
DIORAMA ILLUSTRATING the ROUTE of the OV Bay ae 
MAIL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy of notin ene 
highly-interesting journey from Southampton to Caleutts 8% 
panied by descriptive detail, and appropriate music (which hee 
in preparation for the last nine months), is now OPEN PD. een 
at ag — =e ge < tens o’clock.—Admission, 1a : — 
Seats, 28. 6d. (which may be previously engazed).—Deseripti 
logues may be obtained at the Gallery, ~ , Descriptive Cas 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
DR. BACHHOFFNER’S SECOND LECTURE 

LOSOPHY of SCIENTIFIC RECREATION — opting 
FECTS, daily at Two, and every Evening, except Saturda; ‘ 
Hight o’clock.—THIRD LECTU KE, by J. H. Pepper, Esquantn 
CHEMISTRY of the METALS, with brilliant Experiments dat 
and in the Evenings.—An entirely new SERLES of DISSOLYIN 
VIEWS, exhibiting SCENES in CEYLON, from Sketches takes 
on the spot by A. Nicholls, Esq., painted on Glass by Mr. Clare: 
also a SERIES of VIEWS of the ARCTIC REGIONS, with 
an interesting Description, daily at half-past Four, and in the 
Evenings. The VIEWS of LONDON in the SIXTEENTH CEN. 
TURY and AS IT NOW IS. are shown at One o’clock.—Experi- 
ments with the DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c.—Admission, );- 
Schools, Half-price. 





SCCIETIES 


Linnean. — April 2.—R. Brown, Esq., Pred- 
dent, in the chair.—Part of a paper was read by 
J. Miers, Esq., ‘On the Natural Order Trimacee: 
Three new genera of plants belonging to this orde 
were described under the names Sciephila, Hyalisma, 
and Loridium. Species of these genera had been 
found in both the old and the new world. The remaiz- 
der of the paper will be read at the next meeting, 


EntomotocicaL.— April 1.—G. R. Waterhoux, 
Esq., President, in the chair._G. H. Dalton, Ey,, 
and Herr M. Bach, were elected corresponding 
Members.—Mr. Westwood exhibited a new Coleo 
pterous insect, Cholovocera Madera, which was r- 
markable for having the usual facetted eyes replaced 
by ocelli,—a peculiarity not hitherto observed in any 
metamorphotic winged insect. He also exhibited 
insects mounted on gelatine, which he considered 
preferable to tale, as the insects were more firmly 
secured,—the gum by which they were fastened not 
being so liable to scale off.—Mr. Stainton exhibited 
a British species of Micropteryxz, which he had 
previously overlooked, though it was described by 
Mr. Stephens under the name of concinnella. It 
appeared that this species was the true aruncella sf 
Scopoli, and that the insect described hy Mr. Stainton, 
in his monograph of the genus, under that name, 
must now resume the name of Seppella, Fab.; in both 
species the females are destitute of markings—M. 
Douglas exhibited a new British Elachista, for which 
he proposed the name occultella,—and read bref 
descriptions of it, and of the Grapholitha Weirana, 
which he had exhibited at the February meeting. 
He also exhibited an empty pupa, apparently of 
some Noctua, in a thistle stem of last year—Mr 
S. Stevens exhibited some beautiful Lepidoptera 
from Santarum, on the River Amazons, including 
Callithea Godartii, and C. Leprieurii of Feisthamel 
—Mr. Stainton exhibited some leaves of Heliar 
themum vulgare, mined by some small larve, appe 
rently Lepidopterous.—A paper by Mr. & 
Saunders, was read, on two new Strepsipterous 
insects from Albania, parasitical on the gels 
Hyleus, with some remarks on their habits and 
metamorphoses.—Mr. Westwood remarked that he 
thought the Hylai were parasitic; which Mr. Smith 
doubted, having seen specimens excavating bramble 
sticks for their cells. 


INstTITUTION OF CIVIL Encineers.—April 2 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair,—The pape 
read was a ‘ Description of a Lift Bridge, ereci™ 
over the Grand Surrey Canal, on the line of 
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oames Junction Branch of the London, Brighton, 
th Coast Railway,’ by Mr. R. J. Hood. 

thly ballot, the following candidates 

At the monthly 9 - 
jected :—Mesers. G. B. Bruce and G. Rem- 

were e ¥ 
: as members; and C. C. C. Baynes, C. Cowper, 
Me poualdson, W. Johnson, G. J. Munday, and W. 
Taylor, as Associates. 

Royal InstiTUTION.—March 22.—The Duke of 
Northumberland in the chair.—Prof. A. C. Ramsay 
‘On the Geological Phenomena that have produced 
modified the Scenery of North Wales.’ 

' Toarrive at a clear understanding of all the causes 
that had operated in producing the scenery of North 
Wales, Prof. Ramsay explained the manner of the 
deposition in an ancient sea of at least 4,000 feet of 
interstratified Cambrian sandstones and purple slates, 
shove which were formed the lower Silurian rocks, 
of fossiliferous blue slates, during the de- 
ition of which submarine volcanos burst forth, so 
that the ordinary muddy sediment *became largely 
iaterstratified with beds of hard felspathic trap and 
ylcanic ashes, the whole attaining a thickness in their 
highest developement of about 18,000 feet, during a 
riod of gradual depression of a portion of the bed of 
the sea, accompanied by an equivalent accumulation 
of sedimentary and other material. These consoli- 
dated rocks were then disturbed and heaved up in a 
cold or temperate sea, in the form probably of a few 
barren islands, the vegetation of which, if they had 
ay, is quite unknown to us, Afterwards above a 
Jong succession of newer geological formations, we 
give at the period of the formation of the coal 
measures, and by an examination of the plants of the 
time, we get a second more distinct hint of a lost ter- 
retrial scenery sixty or seventy times repeated, as 
indicated by the occurrence of an equal number of 
cal beds, each resting on the soil on which the 
plants grew that formed the coal. In later times the 
whole of the rocks from the Cambrians to the Coal 
Measures inclusive were disturbed together, and round 
a larger country, of which Wales and the Mal- 
yems formed a part, the new red sandstone, oolites 
and chalk were partly accumulated in a sea, into 
which flowed rivers bearing the plants, animals and 
insects of the time. These and other oscillations of 
level were accompanied by denudation (or the con- 
sant waste of the surface material of the rocks by 
atmosphericdisintegration, the action of running water, 
and the effects of breakers on coasts), which in the 
intance of the Mendip hills, Prof. Ramsay proved 
tohave resulted in the removal of many thousand 
fet of rock once super-imposed on the present sur- 
fae, Similar reasonings are applicable to all Wales, 
and these effects acting on interstratified rocks of 
various hardness, produced that excessive irregularity 
inthe skeleton of the scenery, the rugged character 
ofvhich appears in striking’ contrast to the smoother 
utline of the hills south of Cader Idris, the rocks 
ofvhich mostly possess a more uniform structure. 
During one of these oscillations of level, the Welsh 
mountains stood amid the waters of the glacial sea in 
the form of a group of islands, to illustrate which 
trawings were pointed out of parts of Shropshire and 
(uemarvonshire, showing the nature of the scenery 
wit now is, and as it was when this cold sea washed 
the base of the inland mountains, 

The anatomy of the present scenery was then 
plained, by means of sections, showing the com- 
latively level glacial sea-bottom resting on the 
denuded edges of old rocks, which, being a continua- 
tn of the disturbed beds of the inner mountains, 
tt the edges of the low country plunge beneath 
ad form a floor for the support of its superficial 
‘cumulations. It was during the influence of this 
tld time that, according to the theory of Prof. E. 
Farbes, some of our Alpine plants took up their abode 
© the islands (now mountain tops) which, by sub- | 
‘quent upheaval, are far removed from the sea. 

uring and immediately preceding the latter times 

ti this epoch the Welsh valleys were more or less 
fled with glaciers, as first pointed out by Dr. Buck- 
Q most instances the moraines have been 
yed in low-lying districts, because the glacial 

wa during a time of depression re-arranged the 
material, and this sea-bottom frequently forms the 





Mistance that dams up the lakes in the lower | 
ys In the higher valleys, however, the 
Mnines, both lateral and terminal, are frequently | 


almost perfect; and in numerous instances (a cir- 
cumstance not heretofore pointed out) the ter- 
minal moraines form a natural embankment, dam- 
ming up the waters of the lakes in the higher recesses 
of the mountains, instances of which were pointed 
out by means of views of Llyn Idwal and Ffynnon 
Llugwy. Another point, having often a singularly 
picturesque effect, was also in this lecture first ex- 
plained, viz., the numerous transported stones of 
great size, perched often on polished surfaces of rock 
in situations so precarious that it is evident they 
could not have rolled there from the heights above, 
otherwise they would have bounded yet deeper into 
the valleys below: and it was therefore inferred that 
they were quietly allowed to settle where they now 
rest at the final disappearance of permanent ice from 
the hills. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Moy. Geographical, half-past 8—*Notes on the Geography of 
South Africa” by Messrs. Mac Queen and Oswell. 

British Architects, 8, 


zincers. ¥.—‘On the Construction of Locks and 
oy Mr. J. Chubb. 


Tvrs. 
— ological, 9.—> ntific Business.—‘ On Australian Fish,’ 
by Sir J. Richardson, M.D.—*On the Marine Mollusca 
collected by Capt. Kellett and Lieut. Wood,’ by Prof. E. 
Forbes,—and other papers. 

Geological, half-past 8.—* Observations on the Discovery by 
»rof. Lepsius of Sculptured Marks on Kocks in the Nile 
Valley in Nubia, indicating that within the historical 
Period the River flowed ata higher level than in modern 
times,” by L. Horner, Esq. F.R.S. 

Ethnological, 8. 

Literary Fund, 3. 

London Institution, 7.— Soirée. — Prof. Redwood ‘On the 
J al Influence of Magnetism.’ 

f-past s. 
x ty of Literature, 4. 

Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past §—* A Popular View ofccrtain 
Points in the Undulatory Theory of Light,’ by the Rev. 
Prof. M. O'Brien. 

Philological, & 

Astronomical, & 


Fu. 








FINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

By way of addenda to last week's notice, we ought 
to specify the Portrait of Capt. Spicer (No. 126) 
and the Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Lennox Peel 
(146) by Mr. Hurlstone, as superior in treatment to 
other works which gave occasion to the gencral cha- 


racter offered. We should-mention Mr. Noble’s Pepys | 


at (Lilly) the Painter's (94)—and the same artist's 
Interview between the Princess Elizabeth and Queen 
Mary (395) as figure pieces executed with that care 
which demands recognition even when it fails in its 
object.—Nor must we omit to notice Mr. Mogford’s 


Water-cress Gatherers (270) and the Cavalier on | 


Horseback, Too Late (366) by Mr. J. W. Glass, as 
works which a second visit to the Gallery revealed to 
us as worthy of a word of praise. In days of deartha 
crumb hath its value; in the midst of much preten- 


sion we become thankful for a touch of truth—though | 


a crumb does not constitute a meal, nor a touch 
establish a picture. 

Among the Landscapes, though there he little that 
rises high—and nothing that merits first honours— 
a fair proportion of pictures deserve praise. As usual, 
Mr. Allen has filled one of the spaces of honour in 
the Great Room by his View of Cooper’s Hill, with 
Windsor Castle in the Distance (196). The earth— 
which is here a lovely and widely-extensive prospect of 
“meadow, grove and stream”—seems more under the 
painter’s command than the air: for the descending 
rain-cloud is at best earthy, and the sky, which is the 
most ambitious partof this fine landscape, is altogether 
tame and inexpressive. Mr. Ruskin will bear us out 
in saying that too few of our landscape painters 
“look up”—too many throw in their horizon skies 
and all the wonders of the upper firmament at 
hazard or by receipt—not as records of such obser- 
vation as they must give to the play of light and form 
in objects terrestrial, or else be chargeable with in- 
experience in treatment or tastelessness in selection. 
Among Mr. Allen’sother landscapes the smaller Even- 
ing piece (16) is richer in atmosphere—poorer and 
more careless in the markings of foliage-—Mr. Brun- 
ning’s Old Mill on the Thames near Greenwich (27) 
seems to indicate that the artist has been studying 
both Stanfield and Callcott—the manner of the first, 
and the placid tones of the latter. Better models he 
could not select—though as an imitator he can at 
best be but second-hand. His Salute to Her Majesty 
on her Voyage to Ireland (291) is another picture in 
which the cleverness exceeds the originality-—We 
must turn from him to an exhibitor who is rising in 


esteem—as a close observer of nature—but who 
stands in some danger of falling into affectation by 
reason of too much individuality. This is Mr. 8. R, 
Percy—and it is from his Quiet Vale (394) that we 
lecture. Admiring, as we have done for some three 
springs past, the truth of his eye—we are disposed to 
question the training of his hand. The stiff, bristly, 
minute, heather-brush touch of his foliage is too limited 
and euphuistic a language—so to say—to render 
the diversities of woodland nature. With all his ex- 
actness of eye, and his good taste shown in choosing 
for subjects nooks of common, glens in a wood, or (as 
here) one of those valley scenes which are impressive 
by reason of their close intricacy, Mr. Percy’s land- 
scapes scratch the eye from his want of roundness, 
smoothness, and variety of touch. There is too much 
of the real painter in him not to make this warning 
well worth the giving.—Mr. Pyne is weaker and more 
conventional this year than his wont: as his Ehren- 
breitstein (31) and Cologne (48) and, most of all, 
his Thames Recollections—the New Custom House 
(127) sufficiently illustrate. —Mr. Montague exhibits 
largely, and seems in the choice of his subjects—his 
golden Distant View of Windsor (302) excepted— 
disposed to break a lance with the Hollanders— 





since he gives us Dutch towns, winter scenes, windmills 
| with all their picturesque apparel, &c. in profusion, 
But style and subject must in some sort agree: 
| and the loose, free, and splashy handling which 
| would befit “a shower of houses’’ in a ragged, ruinous 
| Irish village, suits ill with the almost painful neatness 
| of Dutch building and Dutch landscape. To the works 
| of Van der Heyden (the Canaletti of Holland,—and 
| higher in feeling and finer in taste than Canaletti) was 
well applied Bassanio’s fanciful simile of the “ spider 
| having played the painter.” His exquisite minute- 
ness, we know, would not suit the humour of our 
| English artists,_but Mr. Montague affects the other 
extremity of treatment, and this we take leave to 
think misapplied.—Mr. H. J. Boddington exhibits 
some of his best landscapes: foremost among which 
may be specified his Hazy Morning on the Thames 
(117).—Mr. Tennant — certain of whose contribu- 
| tions remind us closely of Hofland’s best pictures 
—is in force this year. His Near Chiswick (123), 
a river-scene, is clear and sunny in a manner of 
his own.—Mr. E. Hassell, on the other hand, who 
began promisingly (or we are mistaken), seems 
threatened by a blue and yellow fever: vide the 
tints of his Thames Craft—Moonlight (74) and his 
Winter (241), which latter is really curious as a piece 
of meretricious colour.—F ar better, in every respect, 
—one of the best landscapes, indeed, in the collection 
—is Mr. J. Danby’s Robin Hood’s Bay, Yorkshire 
(306).—To close our notice, we shall merely appeal 
to Mr. Wingfield whether the time is not come 
| when he might as well deliver himself from the 
Decameronian un-realities which he is fond of 
| picturing as occurring on the banks of the Thames 
| or in the pleasaunce (with him one must not say 
| the “garden”) of Hampton Court? The masquerad- 
| ing fancy has been run upon too long and too largely 
| by our conversation painters; and we are in some 
| danger of being as much tired of the prettinesses by 
| the sacque, bag-wig, and powder-puff school of 
| painters, as we should have been of the ruffianism of 
the more celebrated artist whose humour it was to 
dress out his subjects in the rags of beggary—had we 
lived in his time. 

With regard to the water-colour drawings and 
miniatures, we think them best criticized by a free 
translation of a well-known half-line in Dante:— 

Don’t look at them,—and pass on ! 





Fixr-Art Gosstr.—The second bronze battle bas- 
relief for the Nelson Monument has just been placed 
in its recess in the base of the column immediately 
facing the National Gallery. It is the work of Mr. 
Woodington, a young sculptor favourably known to 
the public by several designs in relief with much 
poetic and truthful beauty about them. Mr. Wood- 
ington’s subject is, the Nile; and the incident which 
he has chosen is that fine one in which the surgeon 
of the ship is quitting a poor sailor then under his 
hands that he might attend to the wounded Admiral. 
“No,” said Nelson, “I will take my turn with my 
brave fellows.” The subdued suffering and settled 
composure of the great hero are well represented. 





The action is good and the story well made out— 
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the extended hand of the hero conveying all that Art 
an convey in representing the beautiful sentiment 
of the occasion—so like, and so well worthy of, Sir 
Philip Sidney. The naked shoulders of the 
seamen have allowed the artist to show his know- 
ledge of anatomy, and to give variety to his compo- 
sition. We may add, that the weight of Mr. Wood- 
ington’s relief is two tons less than the corresponding 
relief by Mr. Carew—that it is made of a composition 
bronze very different from gun metal, and, from what 
we know of Egyptian art, still more durable. It is 
of essential importance in casting in metal not to 
overheat or burn the mould; the thinner, therefore, 
that the metal can be poured upon the mould, the 
less likely is it to burn or destroy the delicate model- 




































ling. This has been Mr. Woodington’s only object | 


in lessening the weight of his work.—The relief, irre- 
spective of its other excellencies, affords a capital 
specimen of casting in bronze. 

The London visitor and the London resident who 
has half an hour to spare may both of them spend it 
very pleasantly ina visit to the Cosmorama in Regent 
Street. The Exhibition is very diversified—contain- 
ing scenes taken from the four quarters of the world 
with much fidelity of pencil, and with an intimate 
knowledge of the resources of perspective. 
architect will find ample room for study in the nave 


of St. Peter’s at Rome; the poet an ample range for | 


his fancy in the noble view of Venice; while Egypt 


and Siberia alike offer illustrations both striking and | 


suggestive. This class of Exhibition has arrived at 
great excellence—and neither wants nor would seem 
to allow of any material improvement. 

The following is from a correspondent who gives 


us his name.—“ Can any one of your correspondents, | 
more learned than myself in the history of the Arts, | 


give me any information concerning a painter of the 


name of ‘ John Fradella,’ who appears to have lived | 


in the early part of the last century? I have a set 
of pictures representing scenes of which the costumes 
fix them at about that date, and upon one of them 
are the words ‘ Johannes Fradella fecit.’ But I can 


find no mention of any such name in the ordi- | 


nary catalogues of painters. I should be much 


obliged to any well-informed correspondent who | 


could furnish me with the means of obtaining au- 
thentic knowledge of his professional history and 
performances.” 


The | 


| By that sub-committee Mr. Farrer, Mr. Planché, 
| Mr. Webb and myself were requested to undertake 
| the task of classing and arranging the Exhibition. 
| Mr. Planché, from the pressure of unavoidable en- 

gagements, was unable to give us as much of his 
| time and valuable assistance as I know he wished; 


| but he approved of all that was done in his absence. | 


| Our leading object was, to make as picturesque a 
attention to classification. This was determined on 
| from a conviction that the mass of those likely to be 


| instructed by our display were not archzologists— 


admiration and appreciation of those beautiful objects 


by seeing them arranged in a manner the best calcu- | 


lated to display their artistic merits and the richness 
of the materials of which they are composed. To 
effect this purpose in a room of moderate dimensions, 
in cases which are fixtures, and where the convenience 
of the public in passing round them had to be con- 


sulted,—was no easy task: particularly as all the | 
classes required good,—and some (the glass more espe- | 


cially) very peculiar, lights to enable the spectator 

to appreciate the delicacy of their forms and the 

beauty produced by the blending of their colours.” 
Marlborough House, the residence of the late Queen 


Dowager, has been given by Her Majesty to the Prince | 
of Wales. The Prince, however, is too young to have | 


a “household” of his own; and the Vernon pictures 
are to ornament the empty house until the Prince 
shall be of age or the National Gallery shall have 
| been enlarged to receive them. This change for the 
better has been accompanied by another announce- 
ment made by the Prime Minister in Parliament,— 
that the Royal Academy will leave the National 
Gallery, and that Government is prepared to ask the 
House for a grant of money to enable it to build apart- 
ments for itself elsewhere. Thereupon, Mr. Hume 
renewed his onslaught on the Academy by moving for 
a return of the property possessed and the sums re- 
| ceived by that body; but his motion was rejected, 
—and so the matter stands for the present. If the 
Academy will be wise in time—which means being 
liberal too—it has just now a great career before it, 
—such an opportunity as may scarcely recur to it 
in the course ofits history. On this subject we shall 
have a few suggestions to offer on a fitting occasion. 
We have received the following.— Every true 


We have before us the prospectus of the first of | lover of Art will be glad to see that the Commis- 


a series of Local Artisan Schools, which it is pro- | 


jected to establish in the various remote districts 
of London as auxiliaries to the central Government 
School of Design. The coming contest of nations 
has called attention to the probable inferiority of 
the English workmen in matters of Art,—and the 


projectors of these schools have a faith in the English | 


mind which attributes that inferiority to no more 
insurmountable cause than the want of teaching. 
A public meeting, it is announced, will shortly be 


held, to explain more fully the objects and advan- | 
tagesof these institutions, —which are new to England, | 


though foreign nations have long enjoyed them. 
Meantime, the first school, to be called “The North 


London School of Drawing and Modelling,” will be | 


opened at Camden Town on the Ist of May,—for 


the education of those trades which require the ex- | 


ercise of taste as well as skill; viz., the Casting and 


Chasing of Metals, Masonry, Carving, Plastering, | 
Cabinet Making, House Painting and Decorating, | 
The school will be open three evenings in | 
each week, from the Ist of September to the Ist of | 


&e. 


June in each year successively. The price to adults 


is to be one shilling and sixpence per month,—to | 


lads under fifteen years of age one shilling per 
month :—and subscriptions and donations are soli- 


cited to enable the committee to carry out their | 


purposes, 


In reference to our notice [anfe, p. 317] of the | 


Exhibition of Ancient and Medieval Art now pro- 
ceeding at the Rooms of the Society of Arts—we are 


requested by Mr. Henry Shaw to rescue him and | 


Mr. Farrer from the possible imputation of taking 
credit for a greater share than may belong to them 
of the credit attaching to the distribution of the valu- 
able and instructive articles committed to their charge. 
“The mannerof proceeding,” he says, “ was as follows. 
—At the first meeting of the; General Committee 
a sub-committee vas selected, which took on itself 
the general duties of preparing the Exhibition. 





sioners intend to throw open to public competition 
the designs for the reverses of the medals to be 
| awarded as prizes to exhibitors at the Great Ex- 
position of 1851:— but I cannot hold with them 
when they stipulate that the designs shall be in 
plaster only. This requisition will greatly lessen the 
number of competitors. Why not have designs on 
paper, as well? A perfect idea of relief can be con- 
veyed on paper,—and the die might be executed 
from the approved drawing. Several artists have 
produced splendid works for relief who never them- 
selves modelled. Stothard and many of our first 
painters have designed works of the kind. Painters 
do not engrave their own works, though they super- 
intend them. I know one of our best artists for metal 
work—one who has designed the greater number of 
race cups for the last twenty years—who seldom if 
| ever touches the work in the round or solid form 
himself.”’ 

The American papers state that a model by Mr. 
Crawford for a monument to Washington at Rich- 
mond has been definitively accepted by the Governor, 
Executive Council, and Commissioners of Virginia. 
It is to be sixty feet in height, and surmounted by 
an equestrian statue of the hero.—“*On a lower 
pedestal are to be six statues; one representing 
Virginia, with a torch raised in one hand and the 
other hand pointing to a broken crown at her feet. 
—The five other statues are to be of distinguished 
Virginians, compeers of Washington,—three of them 
civilians, and two military men. For the first three 
have been indicated Henry, Jefferson, and Marshall, 
| (embodying oratory, statesmanship, and jurispru- 
| dence,—or the legislative, executive, and judicial 
| departments). For the two military figures, Morgan 
and Lee have been indicated. The whole group 

represents Virginia and her sons doing honour to 
j the great and good Washington.”_The very large 
| sum of 100,000 dollars has been appropriated by the 
| State for this work. 


display as we possibly could, consistently with a fair | 


and therefore required to be fascinated into a proper | 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Subseri 
are respectfully informed the THIRD CONCERT and the Pub 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday Evening, the 
ramme :—Sinfonia, c minor, No. 3, Spo! 
1. C. Cooper, Mendelssohn ; Overture, * 
Weber; Sinfonia in p flat, No. 4, Beeth 
Carlos,’ Ries. 
Mr. Frank Bodda. Conductor, } Single ema ant 
| rede Be anig ag 18. ; pe Tickets (ditto), 11 Toe ith 
hickets (ditto), 2. 58.—to be obtained of Messrs. Agdi 
Regent Street. ssré, Addison, gy, 


MUSICAL UNION. — SECOND MATINEE. ~ Apri 


Half-past Three o’clock.—Quartett, & minor, Op. 44, wi th, 
and Scherzo ; Posthumous Quartett, Op. 81, Mendelson Andante 
in G, Piano and Violin, Beethoven; Quartett, No, 10 ste oo 
hoven. Artists :—Ernst, Deloffre, Hill, and Piatti, Bianeh bey 
Bennett. Members are requested to pay their subscription’ © 
Cramer & Co., where single tickets, Half-a-Guinea each au 
pena and — wt spon ops Analytique obtained at Six Ofclock 
the evening preceding each performance. Members 

introduce visitors on payment at the door. can Personally 
J. ELLA, Director, 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—Neither Stupidity’s 
self, to whom “straw or no straw” isa thing total] 
immaterial when bricks are to be made,—nor md 
dox intent on “boring out” something fresh and 
fine from the driest lands and most barren places 
could find a new remark to make on ‘ Lucia’ as an 
opera. How long will singers continue to be so di. 
| tressingly fond of this sickly work 2—how long in 
their fondness be deaf to the comparisons to which 
their appearance in it exposes them ?—Waiving all 
retrospect in the case of Miss C. Hayes and Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who performed it on Tuesday, we may say that 
the Lucia’s voice was in better order than it was last 
year, sweeter, firmer and less worn,—and that she 
acted with more impulse and warmth. But her pecu- 
liarities of style also seem to have increased: her 
immoderate use of sforzando and railentando serving 
merely to make that ponderous which no magic 
could render grandiose. The music is more delicate 
than declamatory,—the character more tender than 
terrible. Mr. Sims Reeves, too, by way of passion 
was slowerand more over-emphatic thanusual. Henee 
it fell out that both hero and heroine were often- 
times at odds with the orchestra, and were swept on 
rather than led, by their neighbours in the concerted 
pieces. The reception of both was triumphant: 
nevertheless, both for themselves and their theatre, 
the sooner they are out of Castle Ravenswood the 
better. Not that we wish to hear of them in the 
‘ Prigione d°Edimburgo’; which according to rumour 
ought by this time to have been disposed of— 
‘The Prodigal Son’ to have been in rehearsal. In 
the place of either, we were told in the theatre that 
M. Halévy is very shortly expected with his score of 
‘La Tempesta.’ Mr. Lumley’s orchestra must be 
refreshed, or rather utterly reconstructed, if the new 
opera is to be given in the French fashion;—since 
the Haymarket band is by many degrees worse than 
it was in 1849. 

Let us now speak of the new danseuse, Mille. 
Ferraris ; who takes her stand on a pair of the most 
brilliant and piquant feet that ever touched the 
ground,—firm as though they were pointed with 
adamant,—light as if a daisy would be none the 
worse for their “ stepping.’ In her—and their— 
particular style, she outdoes Signora Fuoco and 
Signora Rosati. From the waist upwards, Mille. 
Ferraris seems to us stiffand angular. To bring the 
entire body into harmony is the most refined and 
subtle (we had written supple) part of the dancer's 
art :—but we must see the new Lady in an entire 
“ballet ere we believe that the disproportion remarked 
is habitual in one so accomplished. 

Madame Sontag and Signor Lablache re-appeared 
the evening before last, in that last—and_not least 
pretty—of comic operas ‘Don Pasquale.’—Of 
new Norina we shall speak seven days hence. 


































Roya Iranian Orera, Covent Garpex.—Mase- 
niello.—That Covent Garden has made a precious 
acquisition in Signor Tamberlik cannot be questioned. 
We have not for many a day been called to report 
on so competent, accomplished and interesting # 
new first tenor:—nor have we ever seen an lt 
mediate effect produced upon an audience whi 
we think so likely to last. There are gentle 
men who have voices, and there are gentlemet 
who sing. The first phrase delivered by the 
new Masaniello proved that he is to be classed i 
both categories. Throughout the evening his orga 





was more tremulous than English ears like. 
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have arisen from fatigue and nervous | Successful. Between Miss E. Nelson and Miss Rafter 
: t: but when these are allowed for, we sus- | there was some pretty singing; and Miss Huddart as 
ex that Signor Tamberlik may prove to have cul- | Herbert was more than respectable. But the march 
ted the Rubini and Paganini tone, in which | of the events and the character of the incidents lacked 
va son was immoderately courted under the idea of | spirit, fire and invention. We doubt whether this 
vibration of expression. If so, the sooner he “spells | serious kind of magical melo-drama can hold its 
ne eck” to steadiness the better. We have men- | ground against the brilliant and witty burlesques now 
ee his only drawback. His gifts are many—of rich | so numerous. The day for such things is past, and 
tone a rare extent. His voice is an even, suffi- | is scarcely to be brought back by the re-introduction 
= sovertel and sympathetic tenor of two octaves | of quadrupeds on the stage. The piece concludes 
ently oe ranging from c to c altissimo in chest | with “the triumphal entry of Herbert and Princess 
a cheapeble of being delivered throughout mezzo | Eveline in a Car drawn by real Horses !” 
sand sure test of vocal ability. It is ready, too; | = . 7 
a tested by Auber’s music, in which piquancy | 
“i nimbleness are required. It is variously expres- | 
8 capable of conveying fire, as was shown in the | 
’ 


— 
may 1n 


part 


Haymarket.— Mr. Webster and the Messrs. 
Brough may be congratulated on the deserved 
success of their Easter piece. It is a burlesque of 

. . a superior order; replete with wit and point, and 

: otro..__tenderness, as in the romance beside | “ eal Ae age ; ——, ren 

duo with pont — electrical ici on to | abounding in dramatic situation. Sir Walter Scott's 

, . — -iec ~ “ yi 4 € . . . 

Fenella's couc ee i” ate which Duprez him. | TOmance of ‘Ivanhoe’ has been laid under contri- 

the last cry, AN armt, a * shrase more stirring, | DUtion for its theme,—and the scenes and incidents 

elf rarely, if ever, uttered’ any piras > the 122, | have been translated into modern manners. Isaac 
We have to admire, too, the temperance of the new . > “ 4 

e ; nae intieeedane of cummmsstion. | of York as represented by Mr. Keeley is a slop- 

singer—a virtue So Te ee ee ative | Seller, whose slumbers are haunted by the ghosts of 
his style of declamatory phrasing in his recitative, - 

—his st} ful articulation of Italian :—the last | S@"¥ing needle-women and cheated customers; and 

and his pew + scp mmc heel om stp ha in Ivanhoe as the palmer, in the hands of Mrs. Keeley, 

quality, —n e sen “ee & “naga a adh is one of his victims of the latter class, whose cheap 
¥ 7 gic s. >, 288 ‘ . . ° . 

our strangely po 18 ‘ Tamberlik P he ., | armour fails him in the combat. Miss Horton as 

quality of voice, Signor EES SNES Tees Chee Rebecca makes a gorgeous “maid of Judah;” and 

recalled to us Rubini,—in his demeanour on the BOTS) ; 

sage and personal appearance he reminded us of 


her passion, though burlesque, passes, as it were, 
D Wisse seems much of the intellectual from the ridiculous into the sublime. Mr. Bland as 
cass, ere see nte 2 ee - ee dh vn 

Se, dignity (in no stilted sense), finish, and — ric, the Saxon, b ~ less than a fine old 
elng of the true artist in his acting. That Signor inglish gentleman, with his scorn of fopperies and 
. sie So vag P Frenchme i ime atter i 
Tamberlik is sympathetic—to repeat the Italian | “ Frenchmen. A sich epeciencn of the latter o 
tive in default of a better—as well as merit- presented by Mr. Selby in the part of Brian de Bois 
_ - aioe i demensih ate tee tak oct Guilbert. Mr. Buckstone had rather an unthankful 
a — of his oimaiie and treated “a | part as a worn-out joker, in the character of Wamba; 
to the en § » & . ‘ ; Mtrerilhis ad ief i ‘ 7 
accordingly. Rarely, according to our sympathies, poo Rg ee ~~ ed — teow we = 
Shee . ch she played and sang deliciously. 

has so warm a reception been so well merited. | 4” ee oor eee iiteacnieat. 
We were told in the theatre that the part of Masa- | 


| As a spectacle the piece is magnificent. 

riello ig not a favourite one with Signor Tamberlik— |  §,prer’s Wetts.—_The tragedy of ‘ Macheth’ 
that he had but just recovered from a severe cold | was repeated here on Monday, to a crowded house, 
consequent on the change from Barcelona to | and with great effect. Afterwards, a new piece was 
our northern climate—that he had only four-and- | produced, entitled ‘A Village Tale. The comic 
twenty hours to prepare himself in a text totally | interest lies with Mr. Nye; who performs rather 
diferent to the translation to which he was ac- | a novel part, in the character of a lawyer's clerk 
customed. All these things give us a high idea | turned country milkman,—and being yet, notwith- 
of his present adaptability, and good hope for the | standing his former occupation, a raw and conceited 
future. We trust that the one will not be con-| Jad. The serious portion is common and simple 
tradicted nor the other disappointed. Meanwhile, | enough. A cottager’s daughter, in love with an 
—w far as we can judge from a single hearing—our | absent soldier whom she believes to be dead, is 
impression is, that never has opera-house been so well | about to be married to a village blacksmith; when 
imored as Covent Garden is now since the days at | her lover returns as a commissioned officer, and 
Her Majesty’s Theatre when Signor Mario divided | prevents the impending sacrifice. The piece is 
occupation with Rubini: — We must not leave | neatly written,—and was successful. 
‘Masaniello’ without saying that the superior fresh- | —_________ _ 
ues of Madame Castellan gives to the uninteresting | Surrey.—This theatre has catered most liberally 
heroine, Elvira, more life and charm than were | for its holiday audiences. Two new dramas, both 
town into the character by Madame Dorus Gras, | of great merit, have been produced for their delec- 
brilliant as was that Lady's execution. Miss Ballin | tation. The first, a drama in three acts entitled 
sa good Feneila :—the cast is otherwise the same as | ‘ The Adventurer,’ gives an opportunity to Mr. Cres- 
lat year. The execution was generally most wick to exhibit some good effects in directly opposite 
t. situations, The interest turns on the hero’s seeking 

: 7 : . a father, and finding a sister; the latter of whom he 
saves from shipwreck near the port of Valencia, 
at the beginning of the action. Through a series 
of incidents and perils too numerous to detail, 
Piquillo Alliaga (for such is the adyenturer’s name) 
arrives at the summit of power,—which, to preserve 
his sister's honour, he almost immediately resigns. 
This is rather a severe moral; but the right jovial 
character of the hero, together with certain interpel- 
| lated comic situations, give a stirring interest and 
much relief and variety to the action. 
rater of E The succeeding extravaganza is by Mr. J. King- 
Falls of Niagara into“ The City of the Fountains ;” | dom, and is so well contrived and so splendidly got 
trough flame and flood ascends again, to penetrate | up as to cast into shade the theatrical doings on 
nto the mysteries of “The Diamond Caves in Cali- | this side of the water. Nothing can be more simple 
‘omia,”"—and finally to permeate “The Palace of | and unelaborate than the plot,—nothing more eftec- 
Rainbows” in the air. In all this are implied much | tive than its developement or more striking than 
gand intention, much expensive machinery, and | its scenic decorations. The piece is in verse, very 
much extensive scenery. All.is accordingly upon a felicitously written, full of allusions, and varied 
Hatge scale of illustration ;—yet we cannot venture to | with a great number of parodies exceedingly well 
report that our ideas of magnificence have been | done. The subject is merely the perils undergone 
talized.—The playwright has endeavoured to relieve | by Prince Faithful (Miss Jane Coveney) in redeem- 
"e sobriety of his very sombre plot by the intro- | ing his mistress from imprisonment in an enchanted 
tion ofa character designed to do, or indicate, the | castle. Two other princes, Blush and Jealous (Miss 


. | e . 
red uuiness—one Franco, the hero’s brother, per- | Laporte and Miss Daly), are engaged in the same 
by Mr. S. Artaud; but the endeavour has 











Daury Lane.—The Easter piece at this house is 
eaittled « The Devil’s Ring.’ The three acts which 
compose it present no features of peculiar interest, 
though elaborated with much stage skill,as might have 
ven expected from its author, Mr. Rodwell. Faithful 
oe and knightly honour go through not only fire 
and water, but earth and air in pursuit of their object, 
athe disenchantment of beauty. Herbert, the Min- 
Stel of Cassel, vows to secure at once the “ Devil’s 
Ring’* and the Princess Eveline ; descends into the 
cater of Etnain the Old World,—in the New, by the | 





principally belong. The final scene is a triumph 
in its way, — “the brilliant abode of the faery court 
on the lake of gems.” The excessive gorgeousness 
of this threw the holiday folk into nothing less than 
an ecstacy of astonishment. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—We remind 
all lovers of classical compositions that the per- 
formances of the Beethoven Quartett Society are 
to commence on the 17th,—simply because their 
constitution insures a more perfect execution of 
chamber-music than any heretofore attained in 
London. The undivided leadership of Herr Ernst 
(the best leader of Quartetts extant) promises an 
unanimity in expression, finish, and ripeness for 
the series, analogous to those impressed on an 
orchestra by the presidence of one permanent con- 
ductor. Variety may be necessary to keep alive 
the interest of a half-instructed audience who 
confound performers with what they perform, 
It is commendable, too, as well as charming, 
save where it must imply unsettlement—and the 
most signal case of danger in music is in quartett 
playing. There, we do not want to hear this or 
the other violinist so much as a composition 
wrought out with the most intimate consent of 
every one concerned, under adequate presidence, 
It was by such constant study in association that 
the Schuppanzigh Quartett at Vienna became able 
to satisfy Beethoven’s exacting self—and, more 
recently, that the Zimmermann party at Berlin 
and the Miillers of Brunswick have distinguished 
themselves. These Ernst Quartetts mark an epoch, 
and are a feature of first interest in this spring 
season.—We further hear that Herr Ernst may be 
heard of ere long as a writer, no less than as a 
reader, of Quartetts. 

During the week the third and last of Herr 
Molique’s Chamber Concerts,—also the third of Mr. 
Lucas’s Musical Evenings—have been held. 

From the last number of the Musical Times we 
learn that the ‘ Deliverance of Israel’ by Mr. W. 
Jackson, of Masham, has been recently performed 
at one of the Weekly Concerts to an audience of up- 
wards of four thousand persons. So much satisfaction 
is said to have been given by this work, when exe- 
cuted with merely an organ accompaniment, that 
there is a probability of the Oratorio being per- 
formed as composed—that is, with full orchestra. 

Herr Eckert, whose opera ‘ William of Orange’ 
has been successful in Holland and in Germany, 
is now in London,—we believe, with the intention 
of passing the season here. 

M. Aguilar, a young English pianist and com- 
poser more than once mentioned by the Atheneum 
as having been successful in his public appearances 
at Frankfort, is about to present himself to a Lon- 
don audience at a concert on the 24th inst.— 
Mr. Henry Wylde is following the fashion of the 
day, in announcing a series of chamber concerts, 
which are to commence shortly. 

**Cymbal and gong” have already begun their 
preliminary flourishes to symphonize the embarka- 
tion of Mdlle. Lind for departure from Europe. 
Letters announce, that in two or three of the 
American cities where the accommodation is 
thought insufficient new concert halls of vast 
dimensions are to be immediately built for Mdlle, 
Lind’s reception. 

A new “ Mystery,” entitled ‘The Redemption,’ 
composed by M. Alary, is announced as about 
to be performed at the Italian Opera House in 
Paris on Monday next.—Long ere this, must have 
taken place the performance of another Mystery, 
‘The Passion,’ at the Lyceum Theatre in Bar- 
celona. The preparations for this, in description, 
resemble a page in the writings of some monkish 
chronicler of opera in the days when opera was a 
Church-service. If we are to believe a letter given 
in the Gazette Musicale, the drama in question was 
to be performed on a scale of the most ample splen- 
dour. It comprises ‘eighteen choruses,” which 
were ‘‘to be executed by five hundred singersandan 
orchestra of three hundred performers.” ‘‘'The sce- 
nery,” adds the same authority, “‘is of the greatest 
magnificence : it is to represent different places in 
the Holy Land, and has been executed by artists 









































: | enterprise,—but fail. To these ladies and to Miss 
“conceived in too humble a spirit to be eminently ; Bromley as a benevolent faery the singing parts 


who have visited the spots depicted.” Among the 
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**features” were ‘tobe, fifty real palm-trees brought 
from Africa by the steam-packet Le Cid.” Can 
anything be more whimsical than such an asso- 
ciation of antique superstition and modern civili- 
zation as the last? We remember to have been 
much amused by the sight ofan omnibus filled with 
nuns, properly warded by a cad, ploughing its way 
along a heavy Belgian road not far from Battice. 
But this apparition was a simple combination 
compared with the above. 

The report regarding Mr. C. Kean’s meditated 
lesseeship of a theatre has reached us from many 
quarters since last week,—with this variation, that 
the Princess’s Theatre is the one mentioned as in 
contemplation.—The dramatic season at the St. 
James’s Theatre began last night, with M. Scribe’s 
* Bertrand et Raton,’ and M. Samson im the prin- 
cipal character. To us this play, written to sati- 
rize Le Roi Citoyen and his banker confidant, 
seems already like ‘‘a dream of other days” when 
compared with that other political comedy, “ of 
all time,” the ‘ Figaro’ of Beaumarchais. 





MISCELLANEA 


Newspaper Time at the General Post-office.—It was 
a quarter before six o’clock when they crossed the 
hall; six being the latest hour at which newspapers 
can be posted without fee. It was then just drizzling 
newspapers. The great window of that department 
being thrown open, the first black fringe of a thunder 
cloud of newspapers impending over the post-office 
was discharging itself fitfully—now in large drops, 
now in little; now in sudden plumps, now stopping 
altogether. By degrees it began to rain hard; by 
fast degrees the storm came on harder and harder, 
until it blew, rained, hailed, snowed—newspapers. 
A fountain of newspapers played in at the window. 
Water-spouts of newspapers broke from enormous 
sacks, and engulphed the men inside. A prodigious 
main of newspapers, at the Newspaper River Head, 
seemed to be turned on, threatening destruction to 
the miserable post-office. The post-office was so full 
already, that the windows foamed at the mouth with 
newspapers. Newspapers flew out like froth, and 
were tumbled ‘in again by the bystanders. All the 
boys in London seemed to have gone mad, and to 
be besieging the post-office with newspapers. Now 
and then there was a girl, now and then a woman, 
now and then a weak old man; but as the minute 
hand of the clock crept near to six, such a torrent 
of boys, and such a torrent of newspapers, came 
tumbling in together pell-mell, head over heels, one 
above another, that the giddy head looking on chiefly 
wondered why the boys springing over one another's 
heads, and flying-the-garter into the post-office with 
the enthusiasm of the corps of acrobats at M. Fran- 
coni’s, didn’t post themselves nightly, along with the 
newspapers, and get delivered all over the world. 
Suddenly it struck six. Shut Sesame! Perfectly 
still weather. Nobody there. No token of the late 
storm—not a soul, too late! Bat what a chaos 
within! Men up to their knees in newspapers on 
great platforms; men gardening among newspapers 
with rakes; men digging and delving among news. 
papers as if a new description of rock had been 
blasted into those fragments; men going up and 
down a gigantic trap—an ascending and descending 
room, worked by a steam-engine—still taking with 
them nothing but newspapers! All the history 
of the time, all the chronicled births, deaths, and 
marriages, all the crimes, all the accidents, all the 
vanities, all the changes, all the realities of all the 
civilised earth, heaped up, parcelled out, carried 
about, knocked down, cut, shuffled, dealt, played, 
gathered up again, and passed from hand to hand, 
in an apparently interminable and hopeless confusion, 
but really in a system of admirable order, certainty, 
and simplicity, pursued six nights every week, all 
through the rolling year! Which of us, after this, 
shall find fault with the rather more extensive system 
of good and evil, when we don’t quite understand it at 
a glance; or set the stars right in their spheres ?>— 
Dickens's ‘ Household Words.’ 

Owens College.—We are glad, indeed, to learn 
that a very strong and general feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion is being expressed in influential quarters with 
the suggested theological instruction in this college; 
and that a meeting of gentlemen of standing, and of 





all sects, will shortly be held, for the purpose of em- 
bodying this feeling in a distinct and palpable form. 
—Manchester Examiner and Times. 

Government Inspection of the Britannia Bridge.— 
On the 15th and 16th ult. Capt. Simmons, the Go- 
vernment Inspector for the Railway Commissioners, 
made his official inspection of this great structure, 
accompanied by Mr. E. Clark, the resident engineer, 
and Mr. H. Lee, the engineering manager of the 
Chester and Holyhead line; when a series of im- 
portant experiments took place, to ascertain the law 
of deflection and the absolute structural strength of 
the fabric. The experiments consisted in observing 
the deflections under a series of successive loads, the 
passing of three locomotives with a train sufficient 
to cover each of the tubes through the bridge at 
various speeds, and the running of locomotives 
and tenders without trains through, at variable rates 
of progress. The experiments were considered 
most satisfactory, as tending to show that all parts 
of the great machine were obeying the calculated 
requirements, and as to a certain extent determining 
the conjectural questions of duration and stability 
to arise under the test of everyday usage.—Daily 
News. 

Gold in Sarawak.—The Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago publishes the following important an- 
nouncement, contained in a letter dated Sarawak, 
November 2, 1849.— The rains of the beginning 
of this month of last year fell in great quantities in 
Sarawak, and a considerable quantity of the face of 
a mountain, called Trian, was washed down into the 
plains below. The deposit was found to abound in 
gold, and afforded work for fully 2,000 men for 
about a month or six weeks, and it was reckoned 
that at the smallest average they procured a bunkal 
amonth per man. The gold was in lumps, and not 
in dust, and several of the lumps weighed from three 
to four bunkals, and they were rarely less than one 
or two amass in weight. This fact may, in this 
locality, lead at some future day to important con- 
clusions, : 

Paper for Roofs.—MM. Ebart, proprietors of one 
of the largest paper manufactories in Germany, situ- 
ated at Neustadt, Elberswold, have just invented 
an incombustit!e cartridge paper, which they term 
“ stone paper,” and which is intended especially for 
roofing houses. It is destined to take the place of 
tiles;—over which it has this twofold advantage, that 
it is not fragile, and is very inexpensive. By order 
of M. Von der Heydt, Minister of Trade and Public 
Works, the Royal Commission of Buildings has 
submitted the stone paper of MM. Ebard to nume- 
rous tests, from which it results that it is at the same 
time impermeable and fireproof. The commission 
has strongly recommended it to the peasantry as a 
substitute for thatch._Daily News. 

Numismatic Discovery.—At Jever, in the Grand 
Duchy of Oldenburgh, a remarkable discovery was 
recently made, composed of about 4,000 pieces of 
silver moncy of the period of the different Emperors 
down to Antoninus the Pious. There is every pro- 
bability that a Roman merchant vessel was wrecked 
ona sandbank in that neighbourhood some seven- 
teen hundred years ago. Part of these coins unfor- 
tunately were sold or smelted down by the labourers 
who made the discovery.—Brussells Herald. 





To CorrespondENts.—G. II. C.—Chelsea—Tyro—P. S.— 
H. J.—A,. K. L—W. L.—T. 0. W., M.D.—J. C.—received. 

Monement To Cnavcer.—In answer to correspondents 
who desire to be informed to whom they may pay in their 
subscriptions towards this restoration,—we are authorized 
to say that a meeting will shortly be held in which the 
details of the project will be settled. Meantime, we are 
told that Mr. W. R. Drake, of 46, Parliament Street, will 
receive and hold subscriptions until a Treasurer shall be 
formally appointed. 

Ovr Book List.—In spite of our repeated explanations on 
the subject, we continue to receive complaints of the imper- 
fection of our weekly list of published books. Once more 
we inform our readers that we do not undertake to give a 
complete list of all books that may have been published 
during the week. Such a list, from the unauthentic manner 
of its collection, is not easily obtained—and the attempt 
has on former occasions led us into practical difficulties. 
Our list is confined to all books subscribed during the period 
over which it extends,—and is furnished to us by the best 
authority on the subject. 


Errata.—P. 316, col. 3, 1. 44, for “‘ Lubeck’s” read Seebeck's. 
—In the advertisement of ‘ Historic Reliques,’ p. 355, col. 3, 
the price should have been 2s. 6d., instead of 5s. 6d., each 
Part. 
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I. 


. 
Baron Reichenbach’s New Work, 
RESEARCHES on MAGNETISM and the other IMpoy, 
DERABLES in their EFFECTS on the LIVING Pha 
Translated and edited at the express desire of the A xR 
and with a Preface and Notes by WILLIAM GREG: 
M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinbang 
1 vol. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 
(Early in My. 
II, 


: 

Dr. Lardner’s Railway Economy: 
a TREATISE on the NEW ART ‘of TRANSPORDs, 
Management, Prospects, and Relations—Commercial, t+ 
cial, and Social; with an Exposition of the Practical Resy 
of the Railways in operation in the United Kingdom. me 
Continent, and in America. 1 thick vol 12mo, 122, cloth, = 


“ No work has as yet appeared—(certainly not in E; 
which has so thoroughly and comprehensively ey 
the elements of the railway system.”—Railway Time, 

“ This is a very elaborate work on all matters conn 
railways.”—Railway Gazette, — 

“It informs the student of all that is at present : 
the general outlines of the subject. It wares him Pra, 
culties that remain to be overcome,—indicates the trutiy 
which appear to be already established,—and, at all events, 
places before him a comprehensive and frequently a minuy 
chart of the entire field of inquiry.”—Athenewin, 

“ A great compendium of interesting and important mat 
written in a style excellently well adapted to a miscellan uy 

ublic perusal, and ought to be in the possession of every sham 
holder, and of all indeed in any way interested in railways"~ 
Builder. 

“ A very able and comprehensive manual of railway stati. 
tics.”"—Standard, 


















“In the book before us there is scarcely a subject connectel 
with inland transport of which it does not treat, Excepting 
the blemishes alluded to, the book is one we can recommen} 
as containing a vast variety of useful information, interspene 
with interesting manner, conveyed in an easy and pleasipg 
style.”"—Herapath’s Railway Journal. : 

“The most elaborate work on railways—their tendency, their 

«in, progress, advantages. defects, and prospects of amené: 
ment—that we have yet seen.”— 7 ait’s Magazine, 

“ We have met with many a romance very much inferior t) 
the work in power of rivetting attention”—Archited ai 
Building Gazette. 





Ill. 


_. s s 

its Principles ani 
PRACTICE. By G. 8. MOORE, Teacher of Drawing in Uni- 
versity College. Illustrated with numerous Plates, Sve, Two 
Parts, cloth, 88. 6d. 


Perspective : 


IV. 


. 

Greek Testament, from Gries 

BACH’S TEXT. With the Various Readings of MILL ani 
SCHOLZ, New Edition, carefully revised, feap. vo. 

[To be ready in Apr. 


Vv. 


A Key to Hodgson’s (Provost of 


Erox) SACRED LYRICS. 8vo, : 
Un Apres 


vi. 
° : 

Liebig and Kopp’s Annual Report 
of the PROGRESS of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED 
SCIENCES for 1247-48. Parts I. to IV., each Pat ¥., 
completing the Years 1847-48. (Very shortly.) 
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Newth’s Elements of Statistics, 
DYNAMICS, and HYDROSTATICS, with an Appendix a 
the Laws of Light, the Formation of Images by Leuses, aul 
the Nature of Sound. 12mo. 62. 


Vill. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 


Of CHEMICAL, SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
WORKS, and of 


WORKS for the USE of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, 


Published by Taytor, Watton & Masenty, 28, Up 
Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, will be 
sent by post (free) to any one wishing for them. 


The object of these two Catalogues is to convey & more rt 
tory notion of the contents of the Books in them than a 
drawn from reading the titles. Instead of laudatory ¢ wal 
from reviews, general notices are given of the chief a o 
most prominent peculiarities of the books. ‘The Catalogut 
designed to put the reader, as far as possible, in the ge : 
asif he had inspected for himself, at least cursorily, t 4 
described ; and with this view care has been taken in —, 
the notices merely to state facts, with but little comment, 90 
exaggeration whatever. 
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New BuRLINGTON-STREET, 


April 6. 


LIST OF NEW 
WORKS, 
just Published by Mr. BENTLEY. 


I. 


The WAYS of the HOUR. A Romance. 
by J. FENIMORE COOPER, Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ 
‘The | inder,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ee, [Published this day. 


I 
The LIFE of H.R.H. the DUKE of 
KENT. With Extracts from his Correspondence and 
jginal Letters, now first published. By the Rev. 
ERSKINE NEALE, Author of ‘Closing Scene,’ &c. 
gvo. Portrait, &c. 14s. 


Ill. 


ANTONINA; or, the Fatt of Rome. 
By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘The Life of 
William Collins, R.A.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 


The PILLARS of HERCULES; or, 
TRAVELS in SPAIN and MOROCCO. By DAVID 
URQUHART, Esq.M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. Illustrations, 28s. 


v. 


DR. JOHNSON; his Retictovs Lire 
and DEATH. By the Author of ‘Dr. Hookwell,’ &c. 
Svo. 128. 


Vi. 


The HAND of GOD in HISTORY ; 


or, Divine Providence Historically Illustrated in the 
Extension and Establishment of Christianity. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. H. CHRIST- 
MAS. Post vo. Gs. 


vil. 


WHITE JACKET; or, the Wortp on 
BOARD a MAN of WAR. By HERMAN MELVILLE, 
Author of ‘Typee,’ ‘Omoo,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Vill. 


The CITIES and WILDS of ANDA- 
LUCIA. By the Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Ix. 


MEMOIRS of PRINCE RUPERT and 
the CAVALIERS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Author 
of ‘The Crescent and the Cross.’ 3 vols. 8vo. Portraits, 
42s. 


x. 


FOUR YEARS in the PACIFIC in 
HM. Ship Cottixawoop, from the Year 1844—48. 
By Lieut. the Hon. FRED. WALPOLE, R.N.* Second 
Edition. 2 vols, &vo. Mlustrations, 28s. 


xi. 


NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION 
to the DEAD SEA and the JORDAN. By CAPT. 


LYNCH, U.S.N. Second Edition. Royal 8vo. with 
Maps and Plates, 21s. 


xIf. 


The CONQUEST of CANADA. 
the Author of ‘ HOCHELAGA.’ 
vols. 8y0. Portraits, 28s. 


By 


Second Edition. 2 


XIII. 


The CRADLE of the TWIN GIANTS, 
SCIENCE and HISTORY. By the Rey. H. CHRIST- 
MAS, M.A. 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 


Richard Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





New BuRLInGTon-sTREET, 
April 6, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, and to be had of all 
Booksellers, 


In 8vo. with a Portrait, &c. 14s. 


THE LIFE OF H.R.H. 


THE 


DUKE OF KENT, 


EXTRACTS FROM HISCORRESPONDENCE 
AND ORIGINAL LETTERS, 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
BY 


Rey. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A., 


Actaor or ‘ Tue Lirs-Boox or A LABOURER,’ 
*CLosine Sceng,’ &c, 


THE 


+ 


**The subject of this work, and the manner in which it 
is executed, ought to secure for ita large share of popu- 
larity. The time has now come when plain facts may be 
permitted to demonstrate that he who was destined to be 
the father of ‘ a line of Kings’ was one most worthy to be 
80 blessed by Providence. This is a very valuable, because 
truthful, biography, written in a manner so charming as to 
secure for it many readers.”"—Morning Herald. 


‘The author has here given us a clear narrative of the 
principal features of the Duke’s Life. He appears to have 


had access to the Papers and Correspondence of the per-’ 


sonal friends of the Duke. For his gallant conduct in the 
West Indies the Prince received the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament,—the only member of his family who earned 
that compliment for services actually rendered in the 
field.”"—Spectator. , 


“ The peculiar means of information to which the author 
had access has enabled him to illustrate several very im- 
portant facts in a manner which gives this work a most 
especial and profound interest.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


**It is well known that the Duke of Kent was not the 
favourite of his father. The circumstances of this dis- 
favour were not known ; and this narrative certainly gives 
us a most striking picture of the conduct of George III. 
towards him.”—Daily News. 


*‘ An interesting picture of the earnest zeal with which 
the Duke of Kent carried into practice his desire to ‘ serve 
his eountry.’ "—Brighton Gazette. 


* The interest attaching to this work is unbounded. The 
biography and vindication of the father of Her Majesty 
cannot but command attention. All must acknowledge the 
ability, earnestness, and devotion with which it is written. 
The biography is full to overflowing with interesting de- 
tails.”"—Britannia. 


“ Highly creditable to the talents and judgment of the 
author. These Memoirs will be read with peculiar in 
terest.”"—Observer. 


‘*A deeply interesting piece of biography.” 
Brighton Herald. 


** Presenting at one view all that has been recorded of 
the life and character of the father of Her Majesty.” 
Globe. 


**To no author of the present day could the task of 
narrating the eventful career of the Duke of Kent have 
better fallen than to Mr. Neale. He will be rewarded by 
the appreciation that will universally be awarded to his 
talent and discrimination.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


“England will always look with interest on the Duke of 
Kent as the father of Her Majesty. The warm defence of 
the Prince’s conduct as an officer, by the Rev. Mr. Neale, 
is very interesting. Energetic, determined, and loyal, he 
had many qualities to entitle him to more respect than any 
one of his brothers.”"—Altias. 


Ricard BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





‘STANDARD | 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SIMMS & MINTYRE, 


Paternoster-row, London ; and Donegal-street, Belfast. 


—— 


A Treatise on Arithmetic, in Theory 


and Practice; thirtieth edition. By the late JAMES 
THOMSON, Esq. L.L.D. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. Price 3s. 6d. 12mo. roan. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


A Key to the Arithmetic, adapted to 


the present edition. Price 5s. 12mo. roan. 


An Introduction to Modern Geogra- 


phy, with an Outline of Astronomy; twentieth edition. 
Price 3s. Gd. 12mo. roan. 


An Introduction to the Differential 


and Integral Calculus; second edition. Price 5s. 12mo. 
cloth. 


Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, with the First Principles of Analytic 
Geometry ; fourth edition. Price 4s. 8vo. cloth. 


: ° : 

Euclid’s Elements, (the First Six 
and Eleventh and Twelfth Books,) with the Elements of 
Plane Trigonometry; seventh edition. Price 5s. 12mo. 
cloth ; or, in Two Parts, the First at 3s. and the Second 
at 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Tuomson’s Anitawetic has been approved of and 
adopted by the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, 
by the National Board of Education in Ireland, and by the 
Church Education Society for Ireland. His Evctip is also 
adopted by the Board of Education in Ireland, and his works 
generally are used in the Belfast Royal Academical Institu- 
tion ; Normal College, Brecon ; oe Be Institution, Liver- 
pool: Andersonian University and High School, Glasgow ; 
the Homerton Independent College; and many other Publi¢ 
Seminaries. 


An Atlas of Modern Geography, 


especially adapted for use with Dr. THomson’s ‘ InrRopuc- 
TION TO GEOGRAPHY.’ A New Edition, containing 26 
coloured Maps, with an Index. Price 8s. royal 4to. half- 
bound. 


A Treatise on Mental Arithmetic, 
intended as a companion to Dr. THomson’s ‘ TREATISE 
on Anitumetic.’ By the Rey. ISAIAH STEEN, Head 
Master of the Mathematical and Mercantile School in 
the Royal Belfast Academical Institution. Second edi- 
tion. Price 2s. 6d. 12mo. cloth, 


The First Book of Lessons in Che- 
mistry, in its Application to Agriculture. By JOHN F. 
HODGES, M.D. Professor of Agriculture and Medical 
Jurisprudence in Queen's College, Belfast. Second edition. 
Price 2s. Gd. 12mo. cloth. 

This work has been approved of by the Commissioners of 


Education in Ireland, and is now asa Text-book in their 
Agricultural Schools. 


The Elocutionist. By Jas. Sheridan 
KNOWLES, Author of ‘ Virginius,’ &c. A Collection of 
Pieces in Prose and Verse; eighteenth edition. Price 
3s. 6d. 12mo. roan. 


First Steps to Zoology, profusely 
Illustrated : intended to serve as a preparation for 
juvenile readers entering on the study of the Animal 
Kingdom. By ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice-President 
of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society. 
Second edition. Price 3s. square 12mo. cloth. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


An Introduction to Zoology, for the 


Use of Schools, with upwards of 330 Illustrations. Third 
edition. Price 6s. 12mo. cloth. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Two Sheets, exhibiting a Tabular 
View of the Classification adopted in the preceding 
Works. Sheet |— INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Sheet 2 
—VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Price ls. each. 


Mr. Patrerson’s Ixtropvction is adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education in England, and the 
National Board of Education in Ireland, and is used in the 
Royal Military haylum Schools, Chelsea ; the Royal Hospital 
Schools, Greenwich; the Agricultural School, Cirencester; 
the High School, Glasgow; and the Finst Sters and Suerrs 
are extensively used in the Schools of the National Board of 
Education in Ireland, 
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By ¢ IRDER of t - 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS of the ADEIRALSY. 
This day is published, 8vo. 5 
(THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC. for 1853: to 
which is added a SUPPLEMENT, containing the latest 
Elements of the newly-discovered Planets Flora, Iris, Metis, Hebe, 
Astrea, Hygeia, and Neptune ; and an Ephemeris of each, for the 
ear 1850. 
The Nautical Almanac for the Year 1850, 51, 
and 52,may still be had. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE RIGHT HON, 
THE EARL OF C ARLISL E. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. om cloth boards, price 11. 12s. 
beautifully printed, with fine Portraits, 


(THE HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPERORS 
from AUGUSTUS to the DEATH of MARCUS ANTO- 
NINUS, carefully digested from the original Latin and Greek 
Authors. Intended to connect the Histories of the Roman Re- 
ublic and the eens and Fall of the Roman Empire. By the 
ate Rev. ROBERT LYNAM,M.A.., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ae by the Rev. JOHN T. WHIT E, M.A., of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxfor: 

London : printed for Simpkin, Marshall ry Co.; a Whittaker & Co.; 
Hamilton & Co.; Hatchard & Son ; Shaw & Sons ; Stevens & Nor- 
Cambridge: J. Deighton. ’ Oxford: J. H. 


ton; Waller & Son. : 
Parker. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. Dublin: Hodges & Smith. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 


On the 10th inst. will be published, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


OLIVER TWIST. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Cheap Edition, with a New Preface by the Author, and a Frontispiece by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
London : CHAPMAN & Haut, 186, Strand. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY—Inmediately, 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH-BOOK, 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S TALES 
TRAVELLER. 


Simms & M‘IntyreE, London and Belfast. 


OWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTAN Y.—Re-issue | 
in Monthly Parts, at 3s. 6d. } 
Part 33 - the above, ant A Vol III, is now ready. 

Vols. I. to ILI. price 10. 198, 6d. in cloth om and Cases for 
binding the “Paris, at 1a. each, may also | 
Subscribers who may be desirouS of c ompleting their copies can 
do so at once (at the re- xs rice), from the stock on hand of the 
Second Edition, either of Mrs. Sowersy, 3, Mead-place, Lam- 

beth, or through any Bookseller. 


Shortly will be published, . 
to AMATEURS in DRAWING, 


WATER-COLOURS, and PERSPEC 
HEY, Member of the New Society of 








INTS 
PAINTING in 
TIVE. By JAMES Fé 
Painters in Water-Colours. 


ETTERS ON CHESS; containing an Account 

ome of the principal W orks on that Game, with copious 

EXTRACTS and R. REMAK KKS. Translated from the German, by 
U. EWELL. 


Pri 
Simpkin, “Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 


DE PORQUET’S Seventeenth Edition, just out, 

of his FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK, being a Col- 

lection of Simple and ge gS Histories of Eminent Persons, 
as Mozart, Henry Kirke White, Charles the Fifth. Napoleon, 

Cromwell, Wolsey, &c., carefully arranged for children. Price 2s. 6d. 
ll, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 
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Uniform with ‘ Bast1a7’s Popular Fatiactgs,’ in 12mo. price 1s. boards, 


IMPEDIMENTS TO THE PROSPERITY OF 
IRELAND. 


By W. NEILSON HANCOCK, L.L.D. M.R.1.A., 


And Archbishop Whately’s Professor of Political Economy in Dublin, &e. &c. 
Simms & M‘Intyne, 13, Paternoster-row, London, and Donegal-street, Belfast; of whom may be had, 


BASTIAT’S POPULAR FALLACIES 


REGARDING GENERAL INTERESTS, with Notes, by G. R. PORTER, Esq. Price 1s. boards. 





Now ready, Vol. Il. Part I. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. (Vols. I. and IL, price 21s. each, may still be had. 
not procured Vol. IL. are requested to do so, as sets are now being completed.) 


BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THE 
SANSCRIT, ZEND, GREEK, LATIN, LITHUANIAN, GOTHIC, GERMAN, 
AND SLAVONIC LANGUAGES. 
Translated from the German by Lieutenant EASTWICK, M.R.AS. &c. &e. 


Conducted through the press by H. H. WILSON, M.A. F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanscrit, 
University of Oxford. 


Gentlemen who have 


(From the Calcutta Quarterly Review.) 


** *Bopp’s Comparative Grammar’ is fully entitled to the epithet of the magnum opus of philology, and to claim as 


high a rank in the science of grammar as Newton’ s ‘Principia’ does in mathematics, as Bacon’s ‘Novum Organum’ in 
mental science, or Blumenbach in physiology.” 


London: James Mappen, 8, Leadenhall-street; 
Whose Catalogue of Oriental Books may be sent post free by inclosing six stamps. 


ISIT TO THE EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT AND 

MEDIAEVAL ART. Aw Itiusrratep Anatysis of 

the rarest and most beautiful DESIGNS now exhibiting 

at the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, will be publifhed on 
Thurfday, April 11, in a Supplemental Number of 
“ THE LADIES’ COMPANION,” 

Edited by Mrs. Loupon. Publifhed Weekly, Price 3d., Stamped 4d, 

(<> Parts 1, 2, and 3, are now ready, price 15. 2d. each. 
Office, 11, Bouverie Street; and all Bookfellers and Newfmen. 





LITERAL T RAN: SLA’ T ION of SEL’ 
PASSAGES of HOLY SCRIPTURE 
RULES of TRANSLATION, and an EXANISA gE 
tain DOCTRINES | connected with them, B 1m Of tap, 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for asecrtaey, 428 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Sradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, 


WEDENBORG’S Y 
REVEALED. 2 vols. 8yo. 128, AP OCALYPsp 


SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and H 
being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. éyo, cloth, 


Price 4 

SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE — 

DE peor. ba sry ana a ’ I 
Complete Lists of Swedenborg’s Works 

cation. Ww '. Newbery, 6, King-street, a hea OD appli. 


+ oe a: oe 
A COLLECTION of ONE HUNDRED 
CHARACTERISTICand INTERESTING AUTOGR 

LETTERS, written by Royal and gg Persons of Ga 
a from Neg 15th — pa i aa n Prt 

simile from the Originals by JOS i ETNEM y te 
Price 3 blished Netherclift & Sault 

,ondon: published at Netherclift Son’s L 
23, King William-street, West Strand. 2 ithographie Ofc, 








Lately published, price 11s, 


DEAS. By A.C. G. Joperr. 
“ The reader will find in this book a very f, concise 7; 
of the philosophical vagaries of the actual time” es Tey 


Colburn’s } 
“ The two little volumes are a vade mecum of Dhilosopt { 
iscellany, . 


philosophy of the right sort.”— Bentley's Mi 
Le ondon : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

cal . Aa al samen See 
W 7ARREN’S CHANTER'S HAND GUIDE 
complete in 34 books. Price 2d. each; and his P, Paalmody 

for one, two, three, or four voices, in score with Piano or 
accompaniment ad-lib. in three books. Price 2d. each. em 
contains seven or eight Psalms and Hymns; and his Rules 16 
c vhanting, in gve books. Rs yy each. wl 
.ondon essrs. Cocks & Co. New Burli : b 
lishers to the Queen. Uurlington-street, Pub 


TIOLIN MUSIC by CORELLI.—The origina} 
English Edition of his Twelve | Solos for t 

Portrait, peice los. 6d. AD , ay Vidlio, ih 
Two violi the aoe 4 A _ 
wo violins an a thorough bass for the Organ 
in four books, price 21s. A new edition of the same, without ft 
C clef, by J. Bishop, in four books, 8s. each, or the four sets in 
3 vols. 248. ; ; and his twelve Concertos for the Piano, 10a, 6d, 

London: Published only by R. Cocks & Co. N urlingtos 

etre ew B 
BLUNT'S REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
In a pocket volume, neatly printed, bound in cloth, 
SKETCH of the Barus RMATION in 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. BLUNT, rhe hah 
John’s College, mY The lith an corrected, fo 
part of the Family Library. 

The Reformation is one of the most remarkable events in or 
history, whether considered in relation to politics or religion; for 
its influence was most powerful upon both. The reading, profes 
sion, and taste of the author have led him to regard it in 
rather than in the former light; and therefore, brief as the sketeh 
is, it will not be found of the nature of an abridgment of larger 
histories, but a continuous though succinct account of its rise, pre 
gress, and consummation, chiefly considered as a great revolution 
of the Church of England. 

London : William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, 7 doors fraz 
Cheapside. 











n 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Illustrations, 248, : 

G ASSIZ (Prof.), LAKE SUPERIOR: its 
& Physical Character, Vegetation, and Animals, com 
with other and similar regions. By LOUIS AGASSIZ. With 
contributions — J. Le Conte, A. A. “Gould. ane Gray, 7. W. 
Harris, J. E. Cabot, Leo Lesquereux, and Edward Tuckerman 
bf = a ALR of the Expedition, and I}lustrations by J.B. 

al 


ANNUAL of SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY, 
exhibiting the; most important Discoveries and Improvements 
in Mechanics and Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, 

raphy, a uities. Together with a List of recent Scient 
Publications, a classified List of Patents, Obituary, an Index f 
important movers in Scientific Journals, neat, &c. with + 
Portrait of Prof. Agassiz. 1 vol. 12mo. 
poeeen: Geo. P. Putnam, 4), Bow-lane, a and all Book 
sellers. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 
THE FLAG OFFICER’S NEW NOVEL. 


RTHUR MONTAGUE; or, AN ONLY SON 
AT SEA. 

“The author has managed to throw more life and spirit into 
sailoring details then any writer since Basil Hall. His oanee® 
piquant and clever. It is a genuine sailor’s work, wit 
sai or’s fun and frolic and love of jocularity. Atlas. 

“A fund of instruction on maritime affa useful to the sea 
fari ing man and interesting to the general rea * Arthur Mont- 
— will prove not only a pleasant and instructive ——— 

l young Naval officers, but will serve to wile away 
the time of sea voyagers to the Mediterranean cities am isles 

very port touched at from Gibraltar to Constantinople is 
scribed with much taste and accuracy.”—Obse 

* A well-told tale, amusing and a RO meat 5 adventures Wit 
ully interwoven.”—John Br 

“One of the best novels that has been published for o tue 

The author has very much of the h d vi 
ness of manner that made Captain Marryat so popul: 
could almost have imagined, but for the title-page 
reading one of the works of that brilliant writer. aS 
are cleverly conceived, and drawn with a truthful pencil: te 
stand out distinctly defined. ‘Arthur Montague’ will grow 
reputation as it is r 
Seunders & Otley, Publishers, C Conduit-street. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, 54, 2nd edition, greatly enlarged, 
TRICTURE of the URETHRA, its P 
and Treatment ; somacting Observations = the 
Powers of the Potassa Fusa t Disease ; 
By OBERT | WADE. ¥. 
Senior Serco De 4 


Gener 
e Rt ptly the aa of extensive experience.”— 

9. “ We have little doubt of the merits of this work 
ay “extensive circulation.”—Medical Times, uly 28, 1 
should occupy a place in the library of every 0 ‘one who 
a called uj 725 to treat stricture of the urethra”—Medical 


London: J. Churchill, Princes-street, Foho. 
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ae Just published, price 68. 6d. 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN 
GERMAN; 


CONTAINING— 
], Der Muthwillige (‘The Wag’), a Comedy, 
in Five Acts, by KorzeBUE. 
per Neffe als Onkel, a C omedy, in Three 
2 Acts, by SCHILLER. 
with a Vocabulary and Copious Explana- 
tory Notes. 
BY PALCK-LEBAHN, 
Author of * German in One Volume,’ ‘ Practice in German,’ &c. 
» Mr. Falck-Lebahn is now, by universal acknowledgment, the 
writer of works on the German language ; and to say that 
ist t volume is as valuable of its kind as “those which pre- 
oe it, is to bestow on it praise as high as can be bestowed ona 
belonging to its class.”—Sunday Times, 
*A most practical work.”— Britannia, 
«There is peculiar merit about this book.”—Era. 
© This volume W ill Petes cremate of Ger- 
xcellent, and a c 0 its au 
pe. Isisseally ¢ London Review. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—@—— 


I. 
Mr. WARBURTON’S NEW 


HISTORICAL ROMANCE, ‘REGINALD HASTINGS, a 
TALE of the TROUBLES in 164—.’ 3 v 


il. 

Miss BREMER’S aaw WORK, 
‘AN RASTER ,OrrEates Pronainted by. MARY 
HOWITT, fro: e U d Swedis cript. 1 vol. 
elegantly bo free by post, 58. 6d. 





Ley 


Ill. 


LADY PONSONBY’S NEW 


NOVEL, ‘PRIDE AND a “lamas ° A Second 
Series of * The Discipline of Life.’ 3 vols. 


Iv. 


LEAVES from a LADY’S DIARY 


other TRAVELS in AFRICA. 2 vols. 21s, bound. 


v. 


MADAME PULSZKY’S ME- 
MOIRS ofa HUNGARIAN LADY. Com ring J FULL and 
ts DETAILS of the LATE EVENTS in 

HUNGARY. 2 vols. 2ls, bound. 


vi. 
REVELATIONS of PRINCE 
TALLEYRAND. By M. COLMACHE, Private Secretary to 
the Prince, 8 ECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol. 
mM 


vit. 


SAM SLICK’S OLD JUDGE; 


eure IN A COLONY. Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


Also, just ready, 


SN AND SORROW; a Tale. 
drole 


THE MARQUIS OF ORMONDE’S WORK. 
Just UMN 1 vol. royal 8vo. 

AX AUTUYNS cm. ele i © Ff. 
Being an Account : z= principal Remains of Antiquity 
remy in bat Island, with short Sketches of its Ancient and 


y the MARQUIS OF ORMONDE. 
8vo. handsomely bound in a gilt. price One 
ted with 16 Engravings, by Coo most re- 
mutable Views and Antiquarian Remains, a ‘a a and beau- 
fd Map of Sicily, Woodcuts, &c. 
e OPINIONS : 
ea itisbat seldom we meet with a work of travels with which we 
ms heartily goalong. Itis both interesting and able. Its de- 
Ric full of interest, and the sentiments thickly scattered 
it liberal and manly.”— 7! ndon 


can promise our readers they will derive no little pleasure 
ion from its pages. The tour of the whole island was 
there are i vealest accounts of its marvels and re- 





Oy 

Wriice ina ie a ‘lively style, abounding in good taste 
tiwund judgment upon the works of Art. There are but few 
oh ee will recur to the 1 of the scholar which 
This most a vebamne as ts aistingmiched by elegant taste 
it p. It contains a profusion of the most beau- 
tata in the inet style of outline en; pepazeng. one and | presenting 

Twious objects with the most natural 


of scenery are vivi and picturesqui 
oe Samiptions of the architectural remains of ‘antiquity are 
much classic spirit.”— Northern 


& Smith, Publishers, Grafton- on-stest London : 
&(o. Edinburgh: Adam Black. 


Elegant Presents for Easter. 


This day, in small 8vo. with Portrait of Sir John Franklin, and 
beautiful Maps of the Polar Regions, 10s. 6d. 


A NARRATIVE OF 
ARCTIC DISCOVERY, 


By JOHN J. SHILLINGLAW. 


In 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 


THE RIFLE RANGERS; 


oR, 
ADVENTURES of an OFFICER in SOUTHERN MEXICO, 
By CAPT. MAYNE REID. 


In 2 vols. small Syo. with Map and numerous Illustrations, 


CEYLON and the CINGALESE, 


With a full aes NT of the late REBELLION 
n that Island. 
B HENRY CHARLES SIRR, M.A. 
Late Deputy Gueen’s Advocate for the Southern Circuit in the 
Island of Ceylon. 


Third Edition, 78. 6d. bound, of 
SCENES OF THE 
CIVIL WAR in HUNGARY. 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S 
“COUNTRY QUARTERS,” with Portrait and Memoir. 3 vols. 


¥ HAPIER'S “SOUTHERN AFRICA.” 2 vols. 
Vit 


Also just ready, in small 8vo. 


The EQUESTRIAN’S MANUAL; 


Or, the SCIENCE of EQUITATION. 


Showing the Ante s improved Method of Holding the Reins and 
Position in the Saddle ; with Remarks on the Nature, Treatment, 
and Character of the Horse, and Advice to Purchasers of Horses, 
Saddlery, &€. &c. 

By 8. ‘C. WAY TE, Professor of Equitation. 


W. SHoser, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-st. 


Bae § 1 Y FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
oyal Exchange- ‘buildings.— Established 1806, 

It is aE notified to parties holding policies in this office, 
the renewals of which fall o- b tady, ~ of that the same should be 
ae on or before the 9th of il. eo peomens are lying at the 

ead office, and in the hands A oe several Agents. 

The terms of the County Fire Office are highly advantageous to 
the Insi ,and have secured to it a large pnd of public appro- 
bation. All claims are settled with promptitude and liberality. 
Full particulars will be ley pm furnished to parties applying 
personally, or ost, to the head office, or to any of its Agents 
who are egpetanen = ‘alt the “Test towns of the United King- 
dom. JHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


TATION iL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2, King William-street, London. Established 1830. 
Accumulated Fund, 246,000/.— Revenue, 40,0001, 
President—GEORGE THOMAS NIC HOLSON, _ 
ice-President—JAMES BOGLE SMITH, 
Esq. Charles R. Harford, jun. Esq. 








Joseph 

Robert Rearge Nicholas, E) 

George Burnand, Esq. Ralph Ricardo, ‘Esq, 

coouh Colling, Esq. Si ae | Rucker, jun. Esq. 

Thomas — Esq. Ww. Ney Wilkinson, =. 
ctuary and Seecrelary—Mr. C. B. SMITH. 

This Society, being established on the bar of Mutual Assurance, 

Members are enabled to effect Policies on their Lives at the least 

possible expense,—the Premiums peing ee to reduction after 

five entire annual payments have nma 

The usual Commission ool to Solicitors and Agents. 


NION ASSURANCE OFF ICE, 
FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) . 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; College-green, Dublin ; and 
8 lanade, Hamburgh. 
nstituted a.p. 1714. 
WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq. Chairman. 
NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

The Life Bonus of the year 1848 has been declared, and, with the 
exception of a reserve of 20,0001. (to accumulate towards the next 
bonus, in 1855), is payable upon and with the sum insured. 

The following will show the annual amount of Bonus on Poli- 
cies for 1,0001., etneted in n Great Britain, according to the ages of 
the Lives when assu 

Age when "Amount of P remium Bonus 

$ Policy received in the for the 
effected. last Seven Years. same ime. — " 

2 5 eing about 70 per cent. on 
-1UMt, 20s, 08, wet, { such amount of Premium. 
.. 1051, Being 60 per cent. ditto. 
-105t, Being 55 per cent. ditto. 
5 r cent. ditto. 
Bein ng 45 3 r cent. ditto. 
THOMAS EWIS, Secretary. 
FIRE INSURANCE in all its branches, including the rent of 
houses, and profits returned on septennial insurances. 


| NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act 6f Parliament in 1834,— 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The Bonus added to emp from March, 1834, to the 3st of 
December, 1847, is as follow 














8 Sum added |Sum added Sum 
am to Policy | to Policy payable at 
in 1841. in 1848. eath. 


Assured. Time Assured. 





13 yrs. 10 mths.|£683 6 8 0 | £6,470 16 
12 years 500 0 0 0 
10 years 300 0 0 0 
8 years 100 0 0 0 
6 years ee ee 0 
4 years oe oe 0 
2 years a 225 0 
The Premiums — = are on the most moderate scale, and 
need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 

















one-half 
oareanes is 4 Life. Every information afforded on ‘gpplication to 
the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


From the EARLIEST PERIOD to the PRESENT TIME. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824 
Low rates are charged by this Company, — giving an immediate 
bonus, in lieu of a prospective and unceriain on 
The Premiums for Female lives have been ‘materially reduced, 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses may be had ne - ne 


Lo 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 12, 2 Wellingion- street, Strand, 
r Mr. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


Us ,IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
ALL POLICIES 
effected at this Office before the sth of MAY NEXT bey 1 be entitled 
soporte in the profits to be declared in the year 1 
he reduction declared in May, ay was 424 per 4 on the 
current annual premiums. DAVID JONES, Actu: mary. 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch end nae Maker by distinct supeint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R. H. Albert, and H.ILM. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most resiectfuly solicits from the Rs blic an 
= ection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
racing all the late modern im Ra at the most econo 
seleal charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, = nenamellcd dials 1 
guineas. Yout! 8, Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and seoa eT e Lever W atches, jeweled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


\ | a = CH ES and their Management.—T. COX 
VORY & CO, have published a Pamphlet describing 
the ceuainaian of the various Watches in use at the present time, 
and explaining the advantages of each, with Lists of Prices. It is 
intended to give the information which should be obtained pre- 
vious to the purchase of an article, the principal characteristics of 
which should be accuracy and durability. It also contains remarks 
on the proper management of a watch by the wearer. It may be 
had gratis, on ao. personally or by post.—T. Cox Savery & 
Co. 47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch-street. 


ELxINGgT Cc O., 
THE PATENTEE 
beg respectfully to intimate to their ends and the public 
generally, that they have added to their extensive assortment of 
SLECTRO PLATE, 
an im baa variety of 
SIL Be. StL. and 


PRODUC TLONS, 
in the highest class of Art, 


ludin 
SIDEROAED, TABLE, AND OTHER PLATE, 
BUS ASES, AND BAS-RELIEFS. 
iso “4 igures from the Antique, 
and from the Designs of 
EMINENT MODERN ARTISTS. 
The whole of the above Articles are manufactured b; 
Messrs. ELKINGTO CO., on new and scientific principles, 
their desire being to produce and tuate, at the lowest Va wd 
cost, the best examples of Ancient and Modern Art. A visit totheir 
Establishment ‘> amply repay both ~ artist and connoisseur. 
egent street, corner of Jermyn-street, 
45, Moo: stree London. 
Manufactory, Newhall-street, Birmingham. 
N.B. Replating and Gilding as usual. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free. 


[™pRoy EMENTS IN DRESS. — J. Stove. 

invites gentlemen to inspect his improvements in the make of 
Coats. The PATENT SELF-ACTING SLEEVE combinet utility 
with elegance and extreme or Regime :—it om | be he ied to sory 
description of Coat, Plain or imental ; oy why ding 
Habits. The PATENT DOUBLE-FR( INTED OVE R-COAT is 
a perfect protection from wet w walking, riding or driving, and 
forms a complete covering for the knees in a railway or other car- 
riage.—These improvements may be obtained ae any respect- 
able Tailor, or of the Patentee, 158, New Bond-stree 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PA TTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs noscoming 
loose,1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, wit durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Veivet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. The enuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and angeneve 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a gen nuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 

30 8, Oxford-street, one Seen from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 

some houses. 

METCALFE ‘S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 


PD OWLAND’s KALYDOR.—This ORIENTAL 
& BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing efficacy in 
poreuenty purifying the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Redness, 
‘reck Tan, and Discolorations, mesiing ¢ Sunburn, Stings of \~ 
sects, we B gs wi a healthy freshness anc transparency of Com- 
plexion, and soitness and delicacy of the Skin. Price 4s. 6d. and 
88. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’s HAIR WASH.—This isa Pre- 
paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of pay 
mild and detersive roperties. It Tiny 4 and effectually cleanses 

the HAIR and SK of the HEAD from scurf and every species 
of impurity, and ane a delicate fragrance. It is particularly 
recommended to be used after BATHING, as it will prevent the 

robability of catching cold in the head, and will render the hair 
= in a few ——— It entirely supersedes the ~ yoy! for —~ 
the fine comb, 











and 








80 pap to the tender skin of t ead ; 
from its beneficial effects on the health, aster with the grateful 
and refreshing sensation it imparts,and being perfectly OLLET. 
in its nature, will prove - invaluable appendage to the TOLLE 
and the purposes of the NU RSERY.—3e. 6d. Hs r bott 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, TATION. -GARDEN, 
LONDON, and by all Chemists and Perfum: 


N incontestable Proof of the Efficacy of HOL- 
LOWAY’S PILLS for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
—Mr. Robert Elkins, of Cambeltown, New South Wales, had beer 
afflicted for several months with a severe liver complaint, which 
reduced him to so low a state that he was compelled to take to his 
sees fodins D no relief from any of the medical aids he received, he 
as advi give Holloway's Pills a trial, which he did, and 
this pn A medicine (the instructions given with it being 

strictly _——— ¥ in the course of a few w blished hi 
in Hy 





in the enj of as good health as ever 





Sold b coo -Ve ders th: out the world; and at 
-_ m ven 
fessor H: Holl olloway’s establishment, ig vod y London. 





THE ATHENEZUM Amd 





RARE, CHOICE, MOST VALUABLE, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS 


ON SALE, 


THE ERIGHTH SELECTION FROM THE EXTENSIVE AND UNRIVALLED STOCK OF 


THOMAS THORPE, 13, 


HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


The whole are in the finest possible condition, and warranted perfect. 


Dugdale (Sir William) et Roger Dodsworth, Monas- | 


ticon A tee Coonobiorum, enedictino- | 





cl i aves rt .a pri- 
mordiis rs eorum usque dissolutionem, frontispiece an nume- 
rous plates, by Hollar, brilliant impressions, 5 vols. folio, very 
fine clean copy, quite complete, with all the plates, 15. 15s. ——_ 
—7 


*x* The Duke of Roxburghe’s copy of this interesting and 
valuable topographical work sold for 672. 4s.,and the Marquis 
of Townshe: me's for 531. 522, 10s. This original edition must always 
claim an important place in every English library, both for its 
historical importance and the beauty of Hollar’s engravings. 


Dugdale.—Monasticon Anglicanum, or History of 
the Ancient Abbeys, Monasteries, Hospitals, Cathedral and 
Collegiate Churches, Englished by John Stevens, numerous 
plates, by Hollar, 3 vols. folio, morocco, gilt edges, 81. Sa. 


1718— 
P ~< Sold in the Roxburghe sale for 491, and in Dr. Heath’ . 
for 49 


Dugiale—History of St. Paul's Cathedral in Lon- 
on, from its foundation, first edition, portrait and plates, oy 
Hollar, folio, neat, 2l. 128, 6d. 


Dugdale.—Another most beautiful large copy, bril 
liant impressions of the Portrait, and numerous plates, _ 
in the original binding, 4. 14s, 6d. 

*xy* This first edition is valued on account of the fine i a. 
sions of the plates; the present was Algernon Capel Earl of 

Essex’scopy. Mr. Willet’s copy sold for 211, 


Dugiale. —Baronage of England; or, Historical 

Account of the Lives and most Memorable Ac tions of our og 

lish Nobility, 3 vols. in 2, folio, fine copy, very neat, 6. 7 -. ‘ 

75— 

*y* “ A work abounding in the most valuable information, 

recalling many half perished names, arranged in exact genea- 

logical order ; a work which none can comprehend the nicety 

and difficulty of ae those who have actually made the expe- 
riment.”—Hunte 


Dugdale’s Origines Judiciales, first edition, with fine 
impressions of the portraits by Hollar, folio, russia, = 
joints, 32. 13s. 6d. 


Dugdale.—View of the late Troubles in England, 
briefly setting forth their rise, growth, and tragical conclusion, 
as also some parallel thereof, = the Barons’ Wars, in the 
time of King Henry III., &c., to which is added a perfect 
narrative of the Treaty at Uxbridge, in 1644, folio, with the 

autograph and MS. Note by Thomas Gray, the Poet, original 
Toe, 21. 28. Oxford, 1681 


Dugdale.—Another copy, folio, neat, 12. 5s. 1b. 1681 


Dugdale.—Perfect Copy of all Summons of the 
Hebiiity to the Great Councils and Parliaments of a Bote. 
original edition, folio, fine copy, very neat, ll. 11s, 6 


Dugdale.—Monasticum Anglicanum; or, the His 
tory of the Ancient Abbeys and other Monasteries, Hospitals, 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches in England and Wales, with 
divers French, Irish, and Scotch Monasteries, formerly —_ 
ing to England, Epitomized, plates, folio, neat, 1. 3. 

*y* Sold in Sir M. M. Sykes’s sale for 32. 


Hearne (Thomas), Life of Alfred the Great, by Sir 
John Spelman, from the Original Manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library, with considerable Additions, and several Historical 
Remar! x. portrait, 8vo. neat, 10a. Oxford, 1709 

*,* Sold in Dent's sale for 22. 32, 


Hearne.—Titi Livii Foro-Juliensis Vita Henrici V. 
Regis Angliw, accedit Sylloge Epistolarum a variis Anglie 
Principibus Scriptarum, edidit T. Hearne, 8vo. fine copy, 
scarce, 31. 13s. 6d. Oxon. 1716 | 

Hearne.—Aluredi Beverlacensis Annales, sive His- 
toria de Gestis Regum IC libris IX. edidit T. Hearne, 
8vo. fine copy, scarce, 3s. 6d, Oxon. 1716 


Hearne.—Camdeni rbot wh Rerum Anglicarum et 
Hibernicarum regnante Elizabeth4, edidit T. Hearne, with two 
portraits, 3 vols. Svo. fine copy, neat, 2. 128. 6d. 1717 


Hearne.—Gulielmi Neubrigensis Historia, sive Chro- 
nica Rerum Anglicarum libris V. studio T. eee ° agg 
vols. 8yo. fine copy, neat, 21. 12s. 6d. Oxon. 1719 


Hearne.—Roberti de Avesbury Historia de Mira- 
bilibus Gestis Edvardi III., aecedunt Libri Saxonici, qui ad 
manus Jo. Joscelini venerunt et Nomina eorum qui scrip- 
serunt historiam gentis Anglorum, e Codicibus MSS. descripsit 
ediditque T. Hearne, large paper, Svo. fine tall copy, rare, 

‘on. 1720 


Oxo! 
Sold in 








68. 
*x* Only a few qaples printed on large paper. 

Gough’s sale for 111.1 
Hearne.—Roberti de Avesbury Historia de Mirabili- 
bus Gestis Edwardi III. (hactenus inedita) e Codicibus MSS. 
descripsit ediditque T. Hearnius, qui et Appendicem sub- 
nexuit, et Libri Saxonici, genealogical plate, 8vo. fine copy, 
searce, Oxonii, 1720 
Hearne.—Collection of Curious Discourses written 
by eminent Antiquaries upon several Heads in our English 


| Hearne.—Textus Roffensis: 


| Benedicti 





Antiquities, 4s v8, original edition, large paper, 8vo. very fine 
copy, elegantly bound in russia extra, gilt edges, = 31.138.6d. 
xford, 1720 | 





accedunt Profess Angliz 
Episcoporum Formulam, et Huttenius de Antiquitatibus 
Oxoniensibus, large paper, ee fine clean copy, in the origina 
binding, very — scarce. 38, Oxonii, 1720 
* Mr. Dindicg 3 sold for 91. 
eS tt de Fordun Scotichronicon Genu- 
inum, 5 vols. 8vo. elegant, 32. 138. 1722 
Hearne’s Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, from the Death 
of Cadwalader to the End of Edward L 2 * 8vo. large 
* Mr. Hanrott’ ee copy sold for 71, 


paper, very fine copy, morocco elegant, 71. 178. ” Oxford, 1725 
xford, 17 B Ty 
urley (W alter), De Vita et Moribus 
Hearne.—A Letter containing an Account of some phorum et Poetarum, printed in double columns, ns, folio, fx 
Colonize, J. Veldener, 19; 


Antiquities between Windsor and ‘Oxford, large paper, med copy, 2. 28. 
elegant, rare, 41. 48. 725 ‘ 
Burton’s Description of Leicestershire, original 
edition, with portrait, map, arms of the gentry, ke, flint 


Brydges (Sir Egerton), Stemmata Illustria 
Regia, a series of Genealogical Tables; with the 


King, and Charles Knollys, Earl of 
murder of Charles Lawson ; yt. ‘an ore 


the Chandos Claim, &c., various plates of 
printed, folio, fine copy, boards, uncut, reaeae 


Brydges (Sir Egerton), Atavie Regie; a Collin 
Pedigrees and Biographical Motions, frontispiece, 
printed, ito. = p COPY. uncut, rare, 2, 2s, I, 


Hearne.—Adami de Domerham Historia. re ities 
Gestis Glastoniensibus, large paper, 2 vols. Svo. very fine copy, 
very neat, in old calf gilt, marbled edges, very rare. 101 108. 

Oxonii, 1727 

Hearne.—Thome Caii Vindicie Antiquitatis Aca- 
demi Oxoniensis contra Jo. Caium Cantabrigiensem, edidit 
T. Hearne, 2 vols. Svo, fine copy, very neat, scarce, 34. 2 

Oxon. 1730 

*y* One of the most interesting of Hearne’s publications, 
containing, in addition to the above, the Life of Ant. a Week. 

Bishop Humphreys, additions to the Athenz and Fasti, Oxo- 
nienses ; papers r relating to the Nunnery of Little Gidding, | 

and to the Ferrar Family, 

Hearne.—Benedictus, Abbas Petroburgensis, de Vita | 
et Gentis Henrici II. "et Ricardi I. 2 vols.8vo. fine copy, 
scarce, 5i. 158. 6d. 1735 

Hearne.—Ectypa varia ad Historiam Britannicam 
illustrandam, were olim insculpta, Studio et Curd Thome 
Hearne, a most interesting series of beautiful engravings of 
the Antiquities, &c, which are contained in this celebrated 
Antiquary’s works, the original edition, folio, fine impressions, 
&l. 183, 6d. 1737 | ao 5, 158. 6 

Hearne.—The Itinerary of John Leland, the Anti- | | Corio (B.), iene de Milano, first edition, vid 
quary, published from the Original MS., by Thomas Hearne ; the Repertorior le rally 
to which is prefixed, Mr. Leland’s New Year's Gift, with Dis- } fine poning in py ae which is gene ranting, hl, 


*y* This is the first hi w 
at y gy +4 ols. 8vo. large paper, very fine clean B cory — vulgar tongue—the ee Se gotta = 
uncut, 41. lis. 6d. ord, 1/6 

*,* Many interesting particulars will be found illustrative | Cronica (La) de Sancto Isidero Menone, col alchune 
of most counties in the above volumes. additione cavate del Texto et Istorié de la Biblia, 4to. fine cops, 
6d. Friali, iss 


. ° m : 

Art de Vérifier les Dates, des Faits Historiques, des | i ny EN eee 
Chartes, des Chroniques et Autres Anciens Monumens, large | Carione (Giov. ), Chronica di, tradotta in Volga 
panes. —, fine copy, in beautiful old French morocco, by por Pietro Lauro Modonese, Ven, 1543,— Arriano di Nicomelis 
tome, 2, 2: Paris, 17 7 Chiamato nuovo Xenophente di J. Fatti del Magno 


. ‘ Re di Maced 
Bayly (Thomas), Wall-Flower as it grew out of the | nae the pre a4 pa my dy a Pathe origiual Bote 
Stone Chamber in Newgate, 


being a Romantick History | g edges, tooled, with arms and initials of Robert Duilg, 
written by the Author whilst a Prisoner there, frontispiece | Sarl of Leicester, stamped upon the sides, 2. 12s. 6d, 
representing a View ' of t Begunte Prison, folio, fine clean copy, . *x* A beautiful specimen of this great statesman'glibmuy, 
very neat, scarce, lla. € 

7 Cronica del Rey Don Alonzo el Onzeno, er me 
(Alexandri) Diaria de Bello Carolino, rocco, 22. 28, ledo, 1 


4to. fine lar; ‘are, 27. 2 Venet. Aldus, 1496 
Ae abe aged eeagine , uss". | Heath’s Chronicle of the late War in as three 
Bergomensis de Claris Mulieribus, with many elegant Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in four pr 
woodcuts, folio, fine copy, very rare, 2. 28. Ferrariz, 1497 rt ae = ‘wate “five portraits, 8yo. fine —— 
Bizzari Opuscula Varia, with Poem upon Queen nisasents 
Elizabeth and the most Illustrious Persons of Her Reign, 8vo. | Edmondson’s Complete Roly of Heraldry, 2 en 
fine copy, rare, 1l. 118. 6d. Aldus, 1565 folie, large paper, plates. e copy, in russia, 62. 6s. ny 
at Sold in Sykes’s sale for 42. 10s.; and in Rénouard’ 8 for * The most useful nh y correct book on ‘the subject. 
8. 
Fuller’ 's Church History of Britain, History of Cop 
| bridge and Waltham Abbey, plates, folio, 3. 3a. 


| Fuller's History of the Worthies of England, re 


trait, folio, 47. 4s. 
| Houard, Traité sur les Coutumes de Nora 
4 vols. ” sto. large paper, fine copy, 22. 12s, 6d. 


Houard, Dictionnaire de la Coutume de No 
4 vols. 4to, large paper, fine copy, 3. 138. 6d. Rouea, 


Le Neve (John), Fasti Ecclesia Anglicana; 
Essay towards deduci regular 8: r 
cipal Dignitarice in ou h Osthedral, —~*y mc 

ge and Wales, from the first Erection to iri5, the 
of Consecration, Admission, Preferment, 
Death, &c., in all —_—. and degrees, also the P 
Heads or Masters of Colleges, Halls, &c., folio, fine ony | 
russia, 2. 12s. 6d. 

Strype (John), History of the Life and Acts 0 
Edmund Grindal, the First wemee of Lond 
Archbishop of York and Canterbury, in the an 
Elizabeth, portrait, large paper, folio, fine copy, 1h 

Chancai Historia aliquot nostri Seeculi Martyru 
(Anglicanorum), cum pia tum lectu jucunda, 4to. ; 
fine copy, 2/. 2a, M 

*x* Strype, in his Reclestastical S. 
part of the information 
volume. . 

Crudelitatis Calviniane Exempla duo recenti 
ex Anglia, quorum primum continetfbarbarum sc serum U 
vinianorum edictum, recenter editum contra Cathe 
alterum vero, exhibet indignissimam Mortem 
viri Comitis Northumbriz, in Castro Londinensi coi 
1585, 8vo. fine copy, morocco elegant, 11. 1s. 6d. 


Canones et Decreta Sacrosancti CEcumenici et Gene 
ralis Concilii Tridentini sub Paulo IIT., Julio Ill, Pisl¥, 
Pontificibus Max., tirst edition, folio, fine copy, 4L 14a, 


, Aldus, 13 
*x* “Cette premiére Gdition est extrémement 
place parmi les livres les plus precieux. rare ¢t matt 


Clarendon’s (Lord) History of the Rebellion ay 
Civil Wars in England, large paper, 6 vola. folio, illastratei 
with 415 portraits of the principal personages, historical 
&c., morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 45%. Oxford, ne 

Collins's (A.) Proceedings, Precedents, and 
mente on etna concerning Baronies by Writ, and a 

onours, with numerous interesti MS. 
Garter King of Arins, folio, 3/. 38, on — van 

Casas (B. de las), Relacion de la Destruycion dela 
Indias, Sevilla, 1552.—Un tratado sobre la materia de ly 
Yndios -— se han hecho en ellas esclavos, ibid. 1552 —Remediy 

para Re’ oy @ de las Indias, 1552, four Most_interesting 
Sevilla, 133 





course concerning some Antiquities lately found in Yorkshire, | 


Blome (Richard), Gentlemens Recreation, in Two | 
Parts, the First being of Arts and Sciences; the Seren’ treats | 
of Horsemanship, Hawking, Hunting, Fowling. Fishing, and | 
Agriculture, with a Short Treatise of Cock ighting, best 
edition, many plates, folio, fine copy, neat, 1. 11s. 1710 | 

Boscobel, or the History of His Sacred Majesti’s 
most Miraculous Preservation after the Battle of Worcester, 
portrait and plates of Boscobel House, p Sn, mnesee Sqaees, 


Floriacensis Vetus Bibliotheca, 


Bosco ok evong ed a) 


cta, Apostolica, Pontificia, Carsarea, Regia, 





Franco-Gallica, ad Henricum 1V. ac Mariam Mediceam, cum 
utroque Xysto ‘ad diversos, engraved title, Svo. — copy, very 


scarce, 11. lls. 4 

*x* The contents of this very Sutecorti ; Volume have been 
singularly overlooked by the TS — antiquaries, 
It contains many things relative to English history not to be 
found elsewh: 


Bossewell’s Works of Armourie, with cuts, first 
edition, fine copy, 4to. 11. 1s. Tottell, 1572 
Bourchier (F.), Historia Ecclesiastica de Martyris 
fratrum Ordinis Divi Francisci in Anglia sab Henrico VITI. 
Rege et i in — tempore Elizabethee, Syo. fine copy. . vellum, 
rare, Paris, 1582 
Brey denbach (B. de), Peregrinationis in Therusalem, 
Montem Syon, &c., in Dutch, fine copy, with all the fine large 
woodcuts, rare, Augsburg, A. Songen, 1458 
Brutish Thunderbolt; or, Feeble Fireflash of Pope 
Sixtus V. against Henrie, King of Navarre,and Henry, Prince 
of Conde, translated a C, Fetherstone, black letter, 8vo. Ls 
copy, neat, rare, ll. 11s. 6¢ 1586 








General Catalogue of Books, with Unrivalled Collection of Early English Poetry, Romances, Jests, and other Books of Wit and Drollery, just published, 
now be had, and the former Lists ; also a Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts, upon application to Thomas Thorpe, 18, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, al 
per post, free, on receiving six postage stamps to pre-pay each. 





James Howes, of No. 4 
“*lshed by Joun Fasncis 
ScoT.anp, Messrs. B i é& Bradfute, 


. New Ormond-street, in the county-of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, cery- in th it. And: in the ssid county; 
of Noe 14, Wellington-street North, in the seid county, Po lishe "Ne ington et a a and sold Fer Gockeclions maa 
Edinburgh ;—for InzLaxp, Mr, John 


ublisher, at No. 14 in Wellingt d by all Booksellers and he satan a 


-street 
Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, April 6, 1850, 
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